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[Concluded from page 88.] 


Were we to trace Mr, Williams through all his errone- 
ous mazes, we fhould be engaged in a tedious employment, 
For every le€ture abounds with errors, But to do him juf- 
tice we muft confefs, that this performance is interfperfed 
with many beautiful and ftriking paflages.—As a moralift 
our author is poffefled with fpirit and ingenuity; but thefe, 
though excellencies, are not fufficient to counterbalance his 
errors, fome of which are of the greateft magnitude, 

The fubjeéts treated on in the volumes before us are the 


following : 

‘Public Worfhip, 1—Wifdom, Part I. 13—Wifdom, Part II. 

23—Knowledge ‘of the Deity, Part I. 34—Knowledge of the 
Deity, Part. If. 45—On the Creation, 58—The Merit of be- 
lieving, 71—~-The Fear of God, 82—Univerfal Religion, gt— 
Univerfal Toleration, Part I. 101—Univerfal Toleration, Part 
Ul. 111—Nature and Effeét of Prayer, 124—-Origin and Nature 
of Piety, 137—Moral Wifdom, 149—The Nature of Virtue, 160 
—Virtuons Satisfaction, 172—Origin and Nature of Truth, 182 
—The Principle of Confcience, Part I. 193—-The Principle of 
Conicience, Part II. 204—The Principle of Confeience, Part III. 
218—Truth, 227. , 
_ * Honefty, 1—Juttice according to Nature, Part I. 14—Juf- 
tice according to-Nature, Part. II. 25—Humanity, Part I. 34— 
Humanity, Part II]. 42—Humanity, Part IL]. 5:—Humanirv, 
Part IV, 63-——Beneficence, Part I, 72—Beneficence, Part II. 80 
Beneficence, Part Il]. 89—Beneficence, Part 1V, 99—-Mo- 
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1 46 Williams’s Leélures. 


defty, Part I. tog—Modefty, Part II. 118—Moderation, Part [, 
127—Moderation, Pare I]. 137—Moderation, Part III, 147~ 
Luxury, Part I. 1¢7—Luxury, Part I]. 167—Prudence, Part |, 
178—Prudence, Part I]. 188—Fortitude, Part I. 199—Font- 
tude, Purt Il. 210—Fortitude, Part Il], 222—»Meeknets, 2340 
Patience, 24.” 

In this conneéted feries of le€tures on the Principles and 
Duties of Morality, our author takes a view of the won- 
derful arrrangements and proceffes of Nature, in forming 
the powers and principles of the human mind, He alto 
takes notice of what he calls the great and effential, founda. 
tions of a moral and manly charaéter in knowledge, truth, 
honefty, and beneficence. And then when he comes to 
the proper period, or ftage of his edifice, after the mannr 
of architedts, he adds circumftances in the manner of fu- 
perftru€tures; according to the mature of the foundation 
he had laid. 

With refpe& to Mr. Williams’s foundation we have already 
acquainted our readers, that it is a Dei/lical one, Nature be- 
ing his chief corner ftone. Befides, he frequently introduces 
artful infinuations, which are highly derogatory to Chrii- 
tianity. It is drawn down from its exalted {phere, and put 
on the fame footing with the inftitutions of fallible men. 

Let Mr. Williams ever fo defpitefully treat the Gofpel of 
Chrift, and oppofe reafon and nature to its divine truths; 
yet, any perfon of an unbiafied judgment will acknowledge 
that the light of reafon and nature fhines brighter by means 
of the influence of that very Gofpel, which Mr. Williams io 
arrogantly rejeéts. Infinite are the wanderings and deviations 
of human reafon, but under the difpenfations of the Gofpel 
of Chrift, our faith and hope are fixed on a folid bafis, 
even the immutable word of God. 

In Le&ture XX. our author thus obferves, 

‘* Hardly any philofopher has been able to keep his mind free 
from fome confufed reproach of the Divine Goodnefs ; and, to 
remove it, one man bas had reconrfe to a pre-exiftent flate, anda 
tranfimigration of fouls, with their failings and fins; and another te 4 
Suture fate, avbere the errors and miftakes of this will be rebhifieds 
Thefe things may have amufed children and childith perfons, or af- 
forded materials tor poems and fables ; but they have never yield: 
ed one ingredient of real truth and folid happinefs to a genuine and 
manly mind. What is it to us, that men have been more igno 
rant and wretched in a former ftate than we are now? Or, if we 
ourfelves have inhabited other bodies, where we have committed 
enormities for which we now fuffer, how does this account for 
the Divine Gocdnefs, in putting us originally into thofe — 
where 
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where our fins were committed ?—In the doétrine of a future 
ftate, this matter feems to be better removed ; but it is not in fact; 
and the delufion, as it is more plaxfible is more pernicious, The ad- 
vocates of this doctrine, who are very nUmerous ; all the difciples 
of Mofes, of Confucius, of Brama, of Socrates, of Chrift, and 
of Mahomet, are agreed to give up the point of juftifying the 
ways of God to man here ; and they point out heaven, where all 
matters are to be cleared up. They are in the ftate of thofe 
fpendthrifts, who have not ability or refolution to look into the 
real caufes of their difficulties, and direét their hopes to a futurity 
which will adjuft every thing for them. If all men were uni- 
formly to a€t on this principle of referring juftice and equity to 
futurity ; which, by the way, they take care not to do—the world 
would foon find the matter to be decided in a kind of Hell, and 
not in any Ehfium; they would be forced to examine and remove 
the immediate caufes of their mifery, by a very different fcene 
from what they reprefent Heaven to be. You will pleafe to ob- 
ferve, that I am not now confidering the doétrine of a future 
ftate, whether it be true or falfe, probable or improbable. When 
the fubject comes before me in its proper order and place, I will 
treat it with all the ability and knowledge I poffefs; and {peak 
my thoughts as freely and plainly as I do on all other fubjeds, 
Here my defign is to thew, that thofe philofophers and divines, 
who were obliged to fly to a future ftate, to obtain general and in- 
dittin& reafons for the events of this, were not able defenders of 
the real caufe of God and nature.” 

As moft of the firft planters of the Gofpel were illiterate, 
and deftitute of influence, we may naturally conclude, that 
they were fupported by the hand of the Almighty, in that 
their preaching fo univerfally prevailed ; efpecially at a pe- 
riod, when all the engines of the world were employed to 
crufh it and reduce it to nothing.—The Scribes and Phari- 
fees were confounded, the Rabbies and Philofophers baffled, 
and the Gofpel, through the preaching of a few contempti- 
ble fifhermen, gained a fuperiority over the learning and 
policy of the Pagan world,—This was miracplous indeed } 
And it evidenceth the finger of God, 

Here let the queftion be afked, what animated the apoftles 
to undergo fuch difficulties and dangers, as they were ex- 
pofed to by preaching the Gofpel of their crucified Lord ? 
Undoubtedly they had the ftrongeft aflurance, nay even a 
certainty, that another life would fucceed this, in which 
they fhould be crowned with everlafting felicity for their 
great fufferings here; ‘* They had refpect unto the recom- 
pence of the reward.” St. Paul fays, ‘‘ If in this life only 


we haye hope in Chrift, we are of all men moft miferable.” 
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148 Williams's Ledlures. 

The Apoftles endured great hardfhips for the Gofpel’s fake, bli 
but their views were extended beyond the limits of this tran- To 
fitory life, This fweetened the bitter cup of forrow, and - 
alleviated the pains of the moft excruciating tortures, They “ 
reckoned that the fufferings of this prefent time were not ven 
worthy to be compared to the glory which was to be revealed esi 
in them. 

Now for Mr, Williams to expofe this well-grounded hope, mu 
as ‘only fit to amufe children and childifh perfons,” he by fo the 
doing, gives a plain indication, that, according to his own 
language, ** he hath fomething much the matter either with col 
his head or heart,” What he means by ‘*a genuine and try 
manly mind,” we cannot plainly difcern; unlets it fignifies an 
a mind that fpurns at the falutary truths of the Gofpel, with an 
the boldnefs and intrepidity of profeffed libertini/m. Ai 

In the prefent fcene, rewards and punifhments feem to our . 
imperfe&t view not to be diftributed according to the merits ja 
and demerits of mankind, But to this we may fay, that the p 
judgments of God are unfearchable, and his ways paft find- li 

| ing out. In this world we frequently fee virtue in diftrels, te 
Af 8 and wickednefs triumphant. Thus it feemeth good to the e 
Almighty, and fhall we his dependant creatures queftion his f: 
juttice? Inftead of being an impeachment of his juftice, ° 
it isa ftrong argument in favour of a future ftate, when f 
moft certainly this feeming inequality will be properly ad- fe 
hie jufted, And at that period all perfons of every rank will be \ 
tie rewarded or puniihed according to their refpe€tive behaviour L 
bind | in this probationary flute. 0 
| Of the truth of this doétrine we are firmly perfuaded, y 
notwithftanding Mr. W. dogmatically aflerts that men of p 
fach notions ** are no able defenders of the real caufe of f 

** God and Nature, Nature is his primum mobile. Every 
thing is facrificed to her fhrine. But let this votary of Na- é 

ture enjoy the benefits of his favourite opinions, if he thinks 

it convenient ; we differ toto czia from him, and cannot pay 

an implicit obedience to his ip/e dixit, No, no, Mr, Wil- 

liams may gu/l his natural auditors, but we are not fo 

foon brought to /zvallow his gilded pill. 
To proceed with our author, In Le&ture XXII. he obs 


ferves, in order to abufe Chriftians, that, 

_ ** Weare funk into a general corruption, and our knowledge 

is of fuch a nature, as to be of litle or no ufe to our morals. 

We talk contiftently and plaufibly of what is proper and fit to be 

done, in almoft every cafe ; and we generally praétife it in none. 

What is the duty of thofe who take upon them the office of pus 
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Williams's Lectures. 149 


blic monitors, advifers, and preachers, in fucha ftate of things ?— 
To callin the aid of religion ——— What religion '—The Chriftian 
religion-——And what ufe can be made of it, with perfons who 
do rot, cannot, be imagined to believe its principles aud dottrines ? 
This is not a charge at random ; it is not owing to difatt-<tion 
toany body of people, but a real opinion, the effect of cool and 
careiul obfervation.” 

This isa frank acknowledgment. Nemo repente turpiffi- 
mus. Infidelity isprogreflive ; one ftep farther and our au- 
thor will become an Atheift. 

“ A penetrating and candid mind, on a view of the religious 
conduct of the people, would be led toconclude, that, in this coun- 
try, where the Gofpel has been profcfled above a thoufand years, 
and where it has long been publickly countenanced, encouraged, 
and honoured, there are not many more real Chrilftians, than in 
rabia or Turkey, or any of the moft devoted dominions of Ma- 
homer, This is nof meant as an infinuation that the people are 
Atheiits, or Deilts, gr any thing which fuppofes they have fubtti- 
tut.d one fet of pripeiples for another, hen it is faid, that the 
people in general ave not Chrittians, it is faying they have no re- 
ligion, and hardly any moral principles at all. I fhould be forry 
to be obliged to putthe matter beyond difpute, at the expence 
even of this aflembly ;\and I have no reafon to think more un- 
fayourably of the people who compofe it, than the reft of the 
world, Butif I were to afk almoft any of you, who call your- 
feives Chrittians Dé you ever read your Bible ?—No ; unlefs 
it be a chapter now and then on Sundays, But do you read it 
fo as to underftand the general tenor and intention of it ?—No.— 
What are the fources trom which you derive your principles ? 
Upon what grounds are you prepared for the duties and butine’s 
of lite ? In thort, how have you been educated ; and what has 
your attention been direéted to, as the means of your future hap- 
p'nefs ’—Almott every man, who now hears me, if he were to 
fpeak as he feels, would freely anfwer—to my own interetft.” 

‘“* This,” fays Mr, Williams, “ is the great objet of 
education, and the great end of life.” 

The following remarks are juft and proper. 

** Tendernefs and weaknefs of mind are produced exaétly as 
tendernefs and weaknefs of body, A man is rendered miferable 
for lite, by the neceflary and falutary variations of the weather, 
who, in infancy and youth, has been unufed to bear them, Jutt 
fo, the miad is incapable of bearing the common viciffitudes of the 
world, which, in early life, has had no experience of them; whote 
withes and caprices have been laws ; and whofe eale has been pro- 
cured at the expence of every thing which could be tacrificed by his 
friends or his dependants. Here is evidently the doubie ource, in 
the fame mind, of fal/e tendernefs, and of callous inhumanity. 
A mental tendernefs and debility are produced by falie and ex- 
seflive care ; and an inhuman inattention to others, is the certain 
etfe ct 
































































































































50 Williams's Lefures. 


effect of fubjecting families and fervants to the humours and ¢a. 
prices of children. Here we fee the general outline of this con. 
tradi€tory and detefable chara¢ter—a fentimental brute, as it 
were, in embrio !—Thefe perfons, even left to themfelves, would 
crawl to novels and romances, as naturally as any animal do to 
their fuftenance. Here they find proper exercife for their fenfibi. 
hity ; here their falfe humanity and pity are exhaufled; and th 
have nothirg left for common occafions and common life, but 
peevith and hateful difpofitions. The fenfibility of thefe perfons 
1s not tormed on the true and juft ftandard of nature; and their 
imaginations, in comparing themfelves with others, find no re- 
femblance It is therefore they fly out of life for fentimental ex- 
ercifcs and gratifications; and, conceiving of their fellow-crea- 
tures in general as brutes, they behave to them accordingly. 

“© The real virtue of humanity lies between thefe two extremes, 
of infenfibility and a tardy imagination on the one hand, and.a 
selaxed, fentimental, irzitable frame, accompanied with a giddy 
and extravagant fancy on the other. Men are formed fo much 
alike, that the general caufes which produce happinefs and mi(ery 
in one man, have the fame effects in all others. This would be 
the ground of univerfal juftice, if the golden age were to take 
place ; this is the ground of humanity and compaifion, in the pre- 
tent fate of mankind ” 

Of his moral fcheme Mr, Williams fpeaks in an elevated 
firain. 

‘© T cannot help reminding you of what I have often obferved, 
that moral philofophy is the higheft objeét of human enquiry. 
We fee one error in its principles running through and corrupting 
all the affociations and inttitutions, which the fecondary wifdom 
of politicians and priefts contrive for the profperity of the world. 
We may form empires ; make laws ; invent arts, commerce, {ci- 
ences, and fyfiems of religion——and be worthlefs and wretched, 
It is the accurate, the inceffant, ftudy and practice of morality 
will furnihh us with that true wifdom, which, like elementary fire, 
will pervade and animate our other principles ; and, by making us 
truly benevolent, will make us truly happy.” 

On bencficence our author gives us the following remarks. 

*¢ A difpofition to do good, whether it be in the ufe of wifdom, 
of power, or of riches, cannot be long concealed from thofe whofe 
aecefiitics and mileries oblige them to iook out for it. ‘The appli- 
cations of dittreis, like many other applications, foon become an 
art; and it requires great judgment in the benefactor to avoid im- 
potion. ‘The difficulty in this matter is fo great, that men very 
commonly lofe their beneficence ; totally lofe the very difpofition 
10 do good, in repeated difappointments, occafioned by artifice and 
impofiure. They have tried, feebly, injudicioufly, and at ran- 
dom, but pehaps fincerely and often, to diftinguifh the worthy 
from the unworthy, and the good from the bad ; but they have tried 
in vain—they have therefore concluded the diftin¢tian was not to 
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be made; that all men were impoftors ; that they fhould fee the 
gratification of their benevolence to na purpofe; and that the 
principle itfelf muft be unnatural, romantic, and ufelefs. Greater 
wifdom, greater experience, and a greater knowledge of the world, 
would inftruét them in a general truth, which is fufficient to obvi- 
ate all thefe difficulties—that art and impofture are attended with 
aflurance, indolence, and profligacy ; and that merit is modett, 
diffdent, and induftrious ; that che wicked offer themfelves, and 
form the foremoft phalanx, through which you muft penetrate, 
and behind which you mutt feek and folicit the truly deferving. 
However, we are by no means to adhere even to this general rule, 
Diftrefs, brought on by vice, is often artful and impofing. When 
we are even affured of this, it is not always a reafon for withhold- 
ing our beneficence. A human creature in mifery is an object of 
beneficence, whatever may have been thecaufe of that mifery. It 
is the part of wifdom to judge what relief we can afford them, 
confiftent with the obligations we are under to ourfelves, and more 
deferving objects in real diftrefs.”” 

That ‘* a humancreatures in mifery is an obje&t of bene- 
ficence,” we give our unfeigned affent. This duty is ftrone- 
ly enforced and recommended in the New Teftament. And 
here we will afk Mr. Williams, what was the praétice of our 
great and divine mafter ? To this we anfwer for him, that 
“his darling principle was ** to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, to give unto to them that 
mourn, beauty for afhes, the oil of joy for mourning, the 
garment of praife for the {pirit of heavinefs,” He paid 
attention to the piteous cries of every obje& in mifery, and 
made this heart-reviving reply : ** What wilt thou that I 
fhall do for thee? ” To ufe the words of a late writer, 
‘** Mercy, with a heavenly voice, {poke in all he uttered ; 
Charity poured forth her ftores in all he did.” 

We will fubmit the following paffage to the confideration 
of our readers, and leave them to draw /wch conclufions as they 
thall think fuitable and convenient. Mr. Williams is ad 
dreffing himfelf to his audience, 

‘*« To have your faculties in their natural order and vigour ; to 
hold your place as a member of fociety ; to act uprightly and 
well in it; and to find your happinefs in the happinefs of the 
whole—thefe are the views of a man:—it is not poflible for a hu- 
man being—for an angel—with reverence be it fpoken—for Al- 
mighty God himfelf—to have noble motives of action. Offer 
thefe to the degraded, though proud and haughty, votaries of re- 
ligion, as motives to virtuous actions ; you will not gain their at- 
tention. Tell them they will bedamn’d, if they donot perform 
certain rites——<¢ Ay, that’s a motive !” they’ll fay.—It is the afs’s 
whip, and they’ll move only while they tingle with the pain, [tis 
time 
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time to be afhamed of thefe things. It has ever been the lan. 
guage of impoiture and of tyranny, that men are to be held in 
this degraded and difhonourable view ; and in arder to enflave and 
govern them as brutes, they have ever been fpoken of and treated 
asfuch. Our bufinefs is with men, and our pleafure their happi. 
nefs ; kings and priefts only have an iniereft and delight in the ig. 
norance and mifery of mankind.—We mutt regret, however, that 
when we fpeak to men as men, delineate their duties, and thew 
the beft reafons and motives for them, we have a chance of being 
underftood or attended to by very few perfons. The procefs of 
caufes and effects, in the natural world, are not more regular and 
methodical than in the ioral world, Nothing happens, nothing 
arifes but in the order of nature, unle‘s it be nowand then a mon. 
iter ; and that is only an apparent and trifling deviation : nothing 
can come to pafs without its afligned and proper caufe. 

‘© Moral happinels, the higheft poflible object of human wih, 
delire, and aim; which not only readers our actual exiftence worth 
having; but infpires us with poetic frenay ; makes us create ima 
ginary worlds, and extend our exiftence into Paradife, Elyfium, 
and Heaven, to perpetuate our enjoyments—this univerfal idol, 
and univerfal motive of purfuit and action, wants only to be un. 
deritood tobe enjoyed. Wedo worfe than lofe our time, if we 
feck it at a diftance and in imaginary regions ; for it is with us, and 
every moment is facred to its pleafures. It is the effect of order, 
vigour, activity in the principles of our minds, which conftitutes 
our virtue: itis the refult of a natural and juft difpotition of men 
and principles in fociety, which conftitutes public virtue ; and 
this refult is the effect of caufes, as regular, as certain, as neceflary 
as thofe which produce day and night, and fummer and winter. 
It all men were capable of comprehending the order of nature in 
the morsl world, all men would be virtuous. Rewards and pu- 
niihments are the expedients of ignorance and vice; and they 
will as foon produce day and night, and fummer and winter, a 
they will true and genuine moral happinefs in any one inftance. 
You are not to wonder that when I tell you temperance or mode- 
ration js neceflary to the right arrangement of all your faculties; 
fo chat natural order of your principles and affections which 
makes you virtuous ; to fit you for your proper ftation in fociety, 
where ali the principles which unite you fhould be fo reftrained 
and tempered to harmonize, coalefce, and produce an effeét, which 
alone is real happinefs :—you are not to wonder, when I fay this, 
I thould fuppofe myfelf entitled to your attention : for I hold be- 
fore you the utmoft attainment of man, in its proper and only 
place, where alone it is poilible to obtain it: nay, I hold it be- 
fore you when your minds are calm; when reafon, unmolefted by 
hopes and fears, can clearly fee and judge; and when alone the 
mind fhould chufe and determine. The celirium of the paffions, 
like intoxication from liquors, is unfriendly to the judgment; 
aud thofe who canvafs for heaven, merely by the hopes and fears 
of men worked into frenzies, are juft {uch moralifts, and jutt foch 
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honeft men, as thofe politicians, who intoxicate their conftituents, 
to enable them to make a right and judicious choice of fenators 
and legiflators. As the caufes are the fame, we fhould expect that 
the effects would be the fame 3 and that heaven, like fome fynods, 
conclaves, and public ailemblies, would, on their plan, be occue 
pied principally by fuch perfons as no honeft and virtuous man 
would with to keep company with.” 

We fhall conclude our account of this ingenious, but im- 
pits performance, with an extra& of a paflage containing 
oblervations on true and falfe wit. 

+ Reafon and philofophy have relieved the world of abundant 
cuantities of chat trath which has gone under the name of wits 
ind they will proceed until only what is genuine remains; that 
iprightly, enchanting quality, which isone of the inftruments of 
prudence and virtue, in heightening the felicity of life. Here 2 
diftinction obvioufly arifes between true and falfe wit, as well as 
between true and falfe prudence. Falfe wit is the talent of proe 
ducing trong and grotefque fimilitudes, which may tempt fools to 
laugh at virtue ; may make murder erin, and tyranny unfold its 
brows. This, it muft be confeffed, is a talent; and this is the 
kind of wit which has moftly diftinguithed moder: theatres. We 
are not to wonder, then, that this is not in alliance with reafon, 
or prudence, or virtue; and that it has fought all occafions to 
difhonour them, But we have obferved, there is a prudence, a 
fervile caution, which it hus ever attended to, and by which it 
has obtained its infumous and wretched fupporte ‘True wit is the 
art of combining ideas apparently unlike; and forming fimili- 
tudes which give pleafure to virtue, by fingularity, novelty, and 
‘arprife, ‘The fentations excited by falfe wit, in . bad man, are 
violent and convullive, and attended by languor and pain ; thofe 
of real wit, in a good man, are lively, exguifite, and delightful, 
fucceeded by tranquility and pleafure. We fee the reafon that the 
former is atenmity with prudence, and that the latter is its chear- 
ful and happy infirement. Falfe wit knows nothing of reafon 
ind vircue, but from theirreftraints. Genuine wit feels none of 
thote reRtraints ; for the direétions of reafon and goodnefs to real - 
genius are, like the hand of God in the univerfe, unperceived 
and unfelt, Bad men only are fettered and (hackled by pradence : 
in good men it points out and regulates, but never reftrains or gives 
uneafinefs, A itate of Knowledge and virtue only is a itate of 
freedom ; the dominion ind tyranny of other principles, whether 
Wit, humour, love, avarice cr ambition, is abfolute and wretched 
llavery, 

“ Tthought it neceffary, in a difcourfe cn prudence, to begin 
with its mot forward and plaufible enemy, falfe wit—that talent 
for exciting laughter ia weak and bad men, at the expence of their 
real interett and happinefs ; that talent, which fome perfons carry 
“bout them, like an offenfive weapon, to wound the reputation and 
Peace of their acquaintance; which, when unaccompanied, as 
Vor, XI, xX it 
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it always is unaccompanied, with real wifdom and genuine benevo. 
leyce, makes a man feared and hated for the mifchief he can do ; 
and gives him only that fuperiority and confequence given toa 
venemous ferpent, which men make way for to avoid, and which 
they obferve and watch only to deitroy. 

“ The ufe of real wit, like that of all the fecondary and infe. 
rior talents, fhould be regulated by prudence. Genuine wifdom, 
extenfive and folid knowledge, an enlightened benevolence, and 
benign virtue: thele great, thefe fupreme attainments of huma- 
nity, are not liable to abu'e—but the minor faculties of wit and 
humour 5 the talents by which we {port and play, are thofe which 
require guidance and direction. And it is of very ferious impor- 
tance to the happinefs of life that they fhould be ufed with pru- 
dence. Brilliant and lively men, who have the faculty of giving 
every thing a laughable appearance, though we do not think them 
of importance enough to take them into our councils and our 
friendfhips, they are the orcheftra of our fettive entertainments, 
and we efteem them according to the effect of their performance, 
in making us laugh. The judgment we are to exercife is in the 
choice of the objects which we are to facrifice to our diverfion, 
Vice and folly we are allowed to make free with ; but we are to 
be very fure we miftake them not. For as it is a maxim in cri- 
minal juftice, that an hundred villains fhould efcape rather than 
one innocent man fuffer; io fhould it be in intel!ectual juftice: 
it is even better that there fhould be no wit in the world, thin 
that one virtuous or good man fhould be facrificed by it. The 
stlent of giving pleature, of making a man agreeable, or of ren- 
dering others ridiculous, is a dangerous one; it often makesa 
man ridiculous, when marked out as in poffeffion of it; it is de- 
teftable when ufed at the expence of decency, of friendhip, of 
truth, or of any moral virtue; and though it be not a common 
topic of religious differtations, itis of fo much importance to the 
happinefs of tociety, that it fhould be fubject to the care and re- 
gulations of prudence.” 


Erratum in the above article, page 151, line 6 from the bottom, for acble 
read rebler. 





The Lliftory of the United Provinces of the Netherlands, from the 
Death of Philip I. King of Spain, to the Truce made with 
Albert and Mjabella. By William Lothian, D. D. one of th 
Minifters of Cansngate, Dodiley and Longman, London; 
Dickfon, Edinburgh. 4to. 18s. boards, 

Revolutions in ftates and empires are very proper fubjeéts 
for hiftory, Though when fudden and unexpeéted, they 
may excite furprife, yct when more gradual, the pleafure 
we feel in obferving the progrefs is great, and the inftruétion 
we thus obtain ufeful and important, A variety of charac 
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ters are introduced upon the ftage ; oppofite paffions give life 
tothe feene; and while the cataftrophe is in fufpenfe we 
are keptawake. In fuch a field the virtues and vices are 
exhibited in a confpicuous light ; and we learn from the ef- 
feéts what may be the probable confequence of any meatures 
which policy may di€tate, ambition propofe, or power at- 
tempt to purfue. When in any government one branch of 
the conftitution ufurps the prerogative of another; when 
unalienable rights are invaded, or the liberties of a people 
are in danger, opportunity is then afforded for the exertion 
of talents and the operation of paffions, which in other cir- 
cumftances would not have appeared. ‘The importance of 
the obje& calls forth fingular exertions, and other confidera- 
tions befides the intereft of the ftate, influence the condué& 
and mingle in the difpute. If the parties are equally ba- 
lanced as to the force they can exert, and the ftruggle is long 
maintained, we wait the conclufion with anxiety. If power 
is on one fide and juftice on the other, our fears are excited, 
if, notwithftanding many difadvantages, the conteft is fup- 
ported ; if the weaker party acquire ftrength, and, in every 
exigency, finds out refources, we hope for a favourable iffue, 
In {uch fituations almoft every occurrence becomes material, 
and the hiftory of fuch tranfa€tions yields ample matter for 
oblervation and refle€tion. 
In the hiftory of the Netherlands, during the reign of 
Philip II. to whom thefe countries devolved by the refigna- 
tion of his father the Emperor Charles V. we have a ftrik- 
ing inflance of a mifguided policy, and of a fuccefsful op- 
pofition to arbitrary power. Philip, though endowed with 
many talents for government, foon difgufted his fubjeéts in 
the Netherlands, and raifed fufpicions of a defign to deprive 
them of rights they had enjoyed from the moft ancient times, 
and which he himfelf had, according to eftablifhed ufage, 
folemnly fwore to preferve inviolated. It was impoffible that 
any encroachment could either pafs unobferved, or be viewed 
with indifference by a people accuftomed to hold a large fhare 
in the adiiniftration, and to confider their prince as invefted 
with very limited authority. Their fituation rendered them 
quick-fighted in difcerning any breach of their privileges, 
and perhaps jealous where there was no bad defign. Philip’s 
conduét, however, was neither referved nor ambiguous. His 
bigotted principles in matters of religion were ill fuited to 
the difpofitions of a people who, from their intercourfe with 
ftrangers, had acquired a more liberal {pirit ; his haught 
ianners difpleafed thofe who formerly lived in familiarity 
-_ 2 : with 
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with their prince : and his obftinacy in refufing even th; 
moft reafonable demands, entirely alienated their affeétions. 
The inftruétions he gave to his minifters, and the crueltie: 
they exercifed, were interpreted as proofs of a plan of op. 
preffion, and open rebellion followed unavailin complaint: 
and defpifed remonftrances. Though Philip’s utmoft ef. 
forts were employed, they were baffled by the union of a 
few provinces ; and that monarch who was dreaded by his 
neighbours, was thought to be the moft fagacious prince thea 
in Europe, and who pofleffed immenfe revenues, was re- 
duced, after the war had continued thirty years, to abandon 
his fchemes, and refign a fovercignty he could not preferve, 
The princes who affumed the title which Philip had re- 
nounced were equally unfuccefsful. The confederates main- 
tained their oppofition, and forced their enemies to acknow- 
ledge their freedom and independence. 

To reprefent thefe events in a proper manner ; to deline. 
ate the charaéters that appeared during fuch an active fcene ; 
to trace the caufes of the revolution, and the means by which 
it was accomplifhed, would, no doubt, require abilitics. 
Refpeétable authorities are not wanting for fome of the mof 
material tranfa€tions, but to colle&t and arrange the facts, 
to reconcile the different accounts of the parties, and to al- 
certain the truths, would demand induftry, impartiality and 
penetration. Perhaps thedifficulty of the tafk is the reafon 
we have fo long wanted in the Englifh language a hiftory of 
the United Provinces. Dr. Watfon, in the hiftory of the 
reign of Philip II. lately publifhed, relates the rife of the 
contcft and its progrefs until the death of that prince: 
though the events in the Netherlands are reprefented as the 
moft fplendid during this period, yet, by being interwoven 
with other affairs in a general hiftory of Europe, they {cem 
an epifode only, though well entitled to be exhibited as 2 
whole or complete piece: befides, the principal fubjeé is 
left unfinifhed ; at atime when the fcene is moft buty the 
curtain drops. To learn the iffue, we muft either wait 
with anxious expectation till we are farther indulged, or ap- 
ply fomewhere elfe for information, 

The author of the work now before us, feems fenfible both 
of the advantages that might be derived from the pature of his 
fubje&t, and of the difficulty of accomplifhing his defign 0 
¢< fhewing, in a fhort review of the ftate of the provinces, 
“¢ from the earlieft accounts to the acceffion of Philip, whet 
<< was the ancicnt form of government, and on what grounds 
*< the mutual demands of the parties were founded ; giving 
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sa diftin& detail when the fcene becomes more animated ; 
«¢ pointing out the refources of the confederates in a lene 
“ ftruggle, and marking the caufes of that fuccefs with 
‘¢ which it was crowned,” He was confiderably advanced 
in an attempt to execute this plan when Dr, Watfon’s book 
appeared : but imagining that many would wifh to know the 
re(ult of the quarrel between parties feemingly very unequal, 
he has chofen, as the fubje&t of this volume, the period from 
the year 1598, when Philip died, to the year 1609, and thus 
brings the hiftory forward to a memorable zra, when the 
United Provinces were acknowledged as free flates, and a 
truce was made with them under this charaéter, guarantied 
by the kings of England and France. 
In all civil contefts, the fentiments and aims of the dif 
ferent parties deferve inveftigation. Our author, accord- 
ingly, begins with a review of the adminiftration of Philip 
il, and an account of the views of PhilipIII. who fucceeded 
him on the throne of Spain; of the ftate of the affairs of 
Albert, to whom Philip TI. had transferred the fovereignty 
of the Netherlands, and of thofe of the confederates who 
flill perfifted in their oppofition, 
“ The Netherlands enjoyed, from the moft ancient times, a 
free conflitution of government. The feventeen provinces form- 
ed fo many independent ftates, and each preferved its own parti- 
cular laws and cuftoms. Though acknowledging a prince or 
fovercign, his power was limited : and his authority, conferred 
by the people, was declared to laft no longer than he maintained 
their rights and privileges. When the fucceflion to the chief dig- 
nity became confined to one family; when the fovereignty of ail 
the provinces was held by one perfon; when they were thus 
united more clofely together and had one common intereft ; when 
thefe quarrels, unavoidable among feparate principalities, became 
lefs frequent, they gained more ftrength, a¢ted with more vigour, 
and rofe to opulence and refpect. While theie affairs, in which all 
were concerned, were conducted bv the Gencral Eftates, where 
the reprefentatives of each had a voice, 2nd while the prince re- 
ftrained the exercife of his power withia the bounds preferibed 
by law, the people, at the fame time that they felt their import- 
ance, teflified their reverence and aiicction for their fovereign. 
But, valuing highly the liberty they poffefled, and guarding it 
with the utmoft care, every encroachment upon their freedom 
was viewed with jealoufy, and every attempt to extend the prero- 
gative of the prince, warmly oppofed. 

* When Philip II. of Spain was put in poffcifion of the Ne- 
therlands by the refignation of his father, the emperor Charles V. 
he very foon difcovered intentions difagreeable to the fentiments 


of his fubjeéts, and inconfiftent with that form of a“ 
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which he found eftablifhed in his newly acquired dominions, 4 
people, unaccuflomed to pay implicit obedience, were alarmed 
with his affuming an authority which they allowed not to his pre- 
deceflors ; confidering themfelves as entitled to a large thare of 
the adminiftration, they beheld with indignation meafares adopted 
without their concurrence; and dreading the confeyuences of 
permitting any exercife of an ufurped power, were difpofed carly 
to check every defign which arbitrary pleafure might dictate, or 
an immoderate ambition purfue. When the conduét of Philip 
appeared to be the refult of a determined plan of oppreflion, and 
force was employed to procure fubmiffion to his commands, a re- 
bellion arofe ; the injured had recourfe to arms; and new for 
about thirty years had fupported a war againift the invader of their 
liberties. Seven of the provinces joined in a ftriSt union ; bold. 
ly declared that he had forfeited the fovereignty ; renounced al- 
together their allegiance; maintained a firuggle in defence of 
their freedom with unwearied perfeverance, and rejected every pro- 
pofal of peace with difdain. Philip, tired with the conteft, withed 
to relinquith enterprizes in which his utmoft efforts had been ex- 
erted in vain. That he might fave his honour, while ke re- 
nounced an authority he could not preferve, and have the profpect 
of the United Provinces becoming part of the Spanifh monarchy, 
though for a time they were transferred to others, he gave his 
daughter Ifabella in marriage to Albert, archduke of Autiria, who 
had aéted as his governor, and conferred on them a fovereignty 
he was unable to retain. While he flattered himfelf that his re- 
bellious fubjeéts would return to obedience under a Prince re- 
fiding among them, hoped that by his fupport oppofition would 
be cruflied, and concluced that the revolted Provinces would be 
ugain annexed to the crown of Spain, death prevented him from 
feeing the effects of a fcheme which policy had fuggefted, and 

neceility forced him to adopt. 
Philip 11f. made great preparations for giving powerful aid to 
his fifter and the Archduke. It was faid, that in order to enable 
them to pufh with vigour the war againft the United Provinces, he 
propofed to affift them with a numerous army and a formidable 
fleet. ‘The adminiftration of affairs in Spain was greatly changed. 
Philip difmiffed from court, fome, who during the former reign, 
were regarded as moft able counfellors, and fubftituted in their 
place, others more agreeable to his own difpofitions. The Father 
thought proper to connive at the Confed:rates trading with Spain, 
becaufe of advantage to his Spanifh (ubjeéts. The Son difcharged 
this commerce, feized and confifcated the goods of the Contede- 
rates, even apprehended many Flemifh merchants who had lived 
long in Spain, and likewife fome Spaniards who had aéted as fac- 
tors for the Flemings, and by torture forced them to give up their 
effects, As by this conduct the price of corn was greatly raifed, 
which produced loud complaints, he at laft allowed the Flemings 
to import corn, but prohibited their carrying back any kind of 
goods whatever. The freight became of courfe much > 
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and the evil was remedied only in part. Philip II. always en- 
deavoured to live in friendfhip with the German Princes. His 
fon, imagining that by their means the war in the Netherlands 
was prolonged, was anxious to deprive the Confederates of their 
afiftance, though certain that he would raife enemies to himfelf 
‘athe empire. At the fame time he thought, that now, when the 
fovereignty was beftowed on Albert and Ifabella, there would be no 
neceflity to remit fuch large fums, as formerly, from Spain. 
“Albert purfued the journey he had begun before he received 
the accounts of Philip’s death, and proceeded to Spain, where 
his marriage with Ifabella was celebrated. The terms on which 
his new dignity was conferred, by rendering him in a great mea- 
jure dependent on Spain, diminithed its value, and the fituation of 
the provinces afforded him little profpeét of enjoying it with tran- 
quillity. He entered upon the fupreme adminiftration when a 
part of thefe dominions, which Philip pretended to transfer, re- 
tufed to admit any right he could thus claim, and had long car- 
ried on a war in defence of their liberties and independance. 
They had weakened the ftrength, almoft exhaufted the finances, 
and baffled all the artifices, of a moft powerful, rich, and cunning 
prince. Albert had made propofals of peace which were rejected 
as infidious; and when he hoped to recommend himfelf to thofe 
whom he confidered as his fubje€&ts, had the mortification to ob- . 
ferve that this appearance of moderation was treated by them with 
contempt. Obliged therefore to continue the war, he appointed a 
governor during his abfence in Spain, Cardinal Andrew, and gave 
the command of his forces to Francis Mendoza, admiral of Ar- 
ragon; but whatever abilities they poffeffed, he could not expect 
that they would be able to accomplifh a defign, which, in circum- 
ftances much more favourable than the prefent, had failed. Even 
thefe provinces which acknowledged his jurifdiction, had, at the 
fume time that they owned him as their fovereign, expreffed fenti- 
ments, and made demands fufficient to alarm his fears. They 
faw the United Provinces encreating in power and wealth, enjoy- 
ing liberty, treated with refpeét, and fupported by neighbouring 
princes. They found themfelves on the contrary confidered, note 
withitanding the late tranfaction, as fubjeéts of Spain ; they were 
loaded with heavy taxes, without any compenfation or hope of re- 
lief; and faw, that in fpite of all the exertions they had made, 
their influence and importance were diminifhed.. Albert could 
not hear their complaints without uneafinels. Confcious of his 
inability to fubdue the Confederates, he would willingly have 
given up the conteft, and been contented with the want of territo- 
ries which Philip had no power to beftow, if he could fecure the 
obedience of the other provinces. There was fome danger, 
that during the prefent temper of the people, they would imi- 
tate the example of their neighbours, whom they beheld with 
envy, and attempt to fhake off a yoke which every day became 
more burdenfome. It was probably owing to thefe circumftances, 


chat Albert continued in Spain for fome time after his —_— 
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with the defign of engaging the new monarch heartily in his in 
tereft, and in hopes of procuring that fupport which his fituation 
required. : 7 

‘¢ The Confederates perceived the intention of Philip in re- 
nouncing the fovereigaty, and derived freth {pirits and vigour from 
fo cleat a proof of the weaknefs of their enemies. They paid in- 
deed heavy taxes ; they had been difappointed in their endeavours 
to find out a paffage by the north to the Indies, by which they 
might reach thefe countries unmoleited by the Spaniards, and ace 
quire a new fource of wealth; and they were deprived by a late 
treaty between Philip and Henry of France, of open ailiftance 
from that quarter. But they contributed chearfully to the expence 
of the war while they enjoyed freedom : their naval ftrength, par- 
ticularly, had greatly increafed; a fleet was fent to the Eaft In- 
dies by the fame route which the Spariards and Portugueze pur- 
fued, had returned with accounts tufficient to encourage future 
atrempts of the fame kind. They hoped to be able at length tc 
difpute with Spain the empire of thefe feas, their caufe was fa- 
voured by the neighbouring ftates, and even the adjoining pro- 
vinces, with whom they were at war, were tired and difcontented. 
They were ftill poffefled of refources which neceflity had difco- 
vered, and which had been employed with fuccefs; their troops 
were animated with affection for their country, and zeal for the 
prefervation of thefe liberties they had fo long and ably defended ; 
and their army was conducted by Maurice, whom, as the ton of 
William Prince of Orange, the former protector of their liberties, 
they eftcemed, and whote valour and prudence they had now for 
many years experienced. They refufed to lifien to any propofals 
for peace, becaufe they thought that they were defigned merely to 
deceive ; and they looked forward to the time when firmnefs and 
perfeverance would force their enemies to grant honourable terms, 
and fuch as would eftablifh their freedom and independence.” 

Defcriptions of battles frequently fall within the province 
of the hiftorian, We fhall lay before our readers the au- 
thor’s account of the battle of Nieuport, fought in circum- 
ftances which rendered it very hazardous to the Confederates, 
but ending in a fignal victory on their fide, 

‘* Never were the Confederates in greater danger, and never 
was Maurice more perplexed what courfe to purfue. The States’ 
army was new in the midft of the enemy’s country. It was too 
late to fortify their camp, and it would even be unneceffary in 


a place where they could not remain for want of provifioris. Mau~ 


rice received in the night time the news of Albert’s comings He 
fat up all that night, revolving in his mind what was to be done. 
After the moft ferious reflection he thought it expedient to call 
in his out-pofts, and to march in the morning againft the enemy. 
He difpatched Erneft of Naffau with ten companies of foot, mofié 
ly Scots, and Vander Noot, with as many Zealanders, four troops 
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ef horfe, and two cannon, to fecure a bridge betwixt Ouden. 
burg and Nieuport, and thus to deprive the enemy of the only 
accefs which they had, or at leaft to difpute with them this paf« 
fage until the whole army fhould advance, Erneft, at day-break, 
faw the Spaniards advancing, and immediately fent the four troops 
to cut down the bridge, but they were too late; part of the 
Spaniards had paffed it before they could arrive. Erneft, though 
he had no hopes of forcing them to quit that ftation, drew up 
his little army in order of battle, that he might not appear want- 
ing in his duty, and that he might protract the time, until Mau- 
rice could come to his affiftance. Both engaged clofely, and Erneft 
fupported the affault of the Spaniards with great refolution; but, 
overpowered by numbers, he was obliged to give way, 800 of his 
men were either killed on the fpot, or taken prifoners. The 
horfe for the moft part efcaped,. Hohenlo, who had been left to 
guard the frontiers, advanced with all difpatch; but he did not 
reach the field of battle until the engagement was ended, and Er 
neft’s troops difperfed. Erneft finding that he could not return 
back to Maurice, got to Oftend. Here he met the Deputies of 
the States, much deje¢ted with this defeat, As they had imagined 
that Albert could not have appeared for feveral weeks, their for- 
mer confidence was changed into fear and defpair. They now fin- 
cerely repented of their preffing fo earneftly this expedition, and 
as the only refource left, appointed Uytenbogard, a learned mini- 
ftet, to offer up prayers to God for affifttance. The Archduke pro- 
propofed to attack Maurice immediately. Some of his officers ad- 
vifed him firft to fecure the Fort Albert, and encamp there, as in 
a place where he would not only be expofed to no danger, but 
where he might eafily harrafs the Confederates, and reduce them 
to the greateft ftraits. They thought it imprudent to attempt dif 
lodging Maurice, before they were well informed of the ftrength 
of his army, and that by delaying:a little, he would be forced to 
remove, which he cou!d not now do without great hazard ; for, if 
he retreated by land, he could go no where elfe but to Oftend, 
where he might be blocked up ; or, if he retired by fea, an op- 
portunity would be offered for attacking him with great advantage 
when embarking his troops. Others, more fanguine in their ex- 
pectations, were of opinion that Maurice would be in confufion 
with the unexpected arrival of fo powerful an army, the lofs of 
the forts, and the defeat of Erneft.; and that it would be im- 
proper to allow the ardour of the foldiers to cool, or to check, by 
farther delays, the eagernefs which the mutineers particularly difco- 
vered for an engagement. The mutineers were fo keen, that be- 
ing in the van of the army, they had pafled by Fort Albert be- 
fore any refolution was formed. Another circumftance contributed 
to determine Albert to make an immediate affault. Maurice, fen- 
fible that he could not now even retreat with fafety, ordered the 
thips to fail to Oftend, that, in cafe he thould be attacked, his 
troops might fight with the more firmnefs, when by this means alfl 
hopes of efcaping by flight were taken away. The Spaniards as 
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they marched along the fhore, obferved the veffels moving from 
Nieuport, and thinking that Maurice intended to embark his 
men, they advanced with great fpeed to prevent their getting 
abroad. 

** Maurice on the other hand carefully concealed Erneft’s dif- 
after, and refolving to encounter the Spaniards in the open field, 
fent Lewis of Naflau with five troops of horfe, to crofs the har- 
bour while the water was low, which they accordingly did, partly 
over the fhallows, and partly by fwimming. A flight fkirmifh 
which Lewis had with the enemy, whom he imagined, when at 
a dittance, to have been the troops of his brother Erneft, gave 
time for Mautice to follow him with the reit of the army. It was 
immediately drawn up in order of battle. In the front was placed 
Sir Francis Vere, with the Englith and Frifelanders; in the mid- 
dle were the French, fome Swifs, and a few frefh troops from 
Fort St. Andrew, commanded by Count Solms; and in the rear, 
the troops of Holland, and fuch Germans as had efcaped, com- 
manded by Vichtembrouc. Along with each party were fome troops 
of horfe. A few companies of foot were left before Nieuport to 
prevent the garrifon from making a fally. Some thought that they 
thould march forward, meet the enemy, and thus fhew that they 
were not afraid of an engagement. But Maurice, {upported in 
his opinion by Vere, refolved to continue in his prefent ftation, 
becaufe the place was as convenient as could be wifhed, they could 
not advance any farther in proper order, and the enemy, if de- 
termined to make the attack, would be fatigued with travelling 
over the fand, Albert divided his foot into four bodies. In the 
front, next the fea, were placed the Lances, ready for any emer- 
gency ; behind, on the lett, was the firft line, confifting of two 
Spanifh regiments; on the right, were Spaniards and Italians ; 
and between thefe two was an open {pace into which the Lances 
could be received. Behind was the fecond line, with the Irih 
pofted on the wings. Some Germans and Flemings were ftationed 
between the forts of Oudenburg and Albert to guard the baggage. 

“* For four hours both armies ftood oppotite to each other. 
Maurice did not fail to reprefent to his troops the neceflity of aét- 
ing with {pirit and bravery ; and that now they muft either con- 
quer or die, as he had purpofely deprived them of all means of 
elcaping, if they fhould be fo bafe as to think of flight. He 
would have fent away his brother Henry Frederic, then between 
16 and 17 years of age, aboard one of the fhips. But the young 
prince would not confent ; and befought him with fo much earneflt- 
nels, and with tears in his eyes, not to put fuch an affront upon 
him, or to fuppofe him capable of being afraid of danger, that 
Maurice allowed him to remain with the army, where he difco- 
vered fuch marks of courage as led his countrymen to entertain 
the higheft expeétations from his future condué&t. Some of Al- 
bert’s generals propofed, that the troops fhould be refrefhed, as 
the confederates could not now poflibly retreat. But fuch was the 
eagernels of the foldiers, and fo much were they elated with 
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their victory over Erneft, in the morning, that they called to be 
led on, as certain of fuccefs, Albert, judging it impoffible to re- 
firain their ardour, reminded them that they had it now in their 
power to put an end to the war, by an eafy conteft with the re- 
mains of an army, part of which they had already defeated. 

“ The ocean now began to flow, and forced both armies among 
the hills of fand lying along the coaft, and called the Downs. 
The {un was declining, and fhone bright in the eyes of the Spa- 
niards, while the wind raifed the fand, and drove it directly in 
their faces. Maurice occupied the higher ground, on which he 
had placed his artillery. Lewis of Naffau, without waiting for or- 
ders, affaulted a party of the enemy’s fpearmen with fuch fury, that 
fome of them retired into the lines, and others fled very precipitate- 
ly to the very walls of Nieuport. This encouraged the Confederates 
to bear with greater firmnets the firft affault, which a detachment 
of the Spaniards made upon the ftation occupied by Vere. That 
brave general foon obliged them to return back to the main army. 
Others fucceeded, and the engagement, as it became more clote, 
grew more fierce and bloody. The veteran Spanith troops boafted 
they would be fo terrible to the Confederates, that they would i 
not dare to encounter them in the open field, and therefore ruthed 
on boldly, regardlefs of danger. Neceflity, on the other hand, 
joined with the confidence they placed in their general, animated 
the Confederates. Maurice ordered Lewis with nine troops to at« ' 
tack the enemy’s horfe; but inftead of being able to make any > 
impreflion, the Spanifh horfe rufhed upon him, and the foot, at 
the fame time, gave fuch a heavy fire, that it was necefflary to 
confult his fafety by flight. So great was the confufion among j 
his troop:, that many of them embraced certain death, by rune 
ning into the water. ‘The Confederates were much dejected with : 
this difappointment, and the confequences might have been fatal, 5 
had not Maurice himfelf led on fome of his men into the narrow 
pafs through which they were flying, and, ftopping the enemy’s 
purfuit, afforded them an opportunity to rally. Lewis was ap- 
pointed to return to the charge a third time. He advanced with 
five chofen troops, leaving the reft behind as a referve, and giv- 
ing them trict orders to kill every man who fhould turn his back, 
— Spaniards, finding that he was refolute, retired behind their 

oot. 

“ While Lewis was thus employed, the battle raged with great 
fury among the Downs. Vere, after giving every proof of a bold 
foldier and a prudent general, received two wounds, had his horfe 
killed under him ; and would have been taken prifoner, had not 
Drury placed him behind his faddle, and in this manner carried 
him off the field, His men were beginning to yield, when Mau- 
rice, underftanding their fituation, difpatched Balin with two 
troops of horfe, to the fhere, who checked the fury of the affail- 
taiits, put their lines into confufion, and routed 700 Spanith and 
Italian horfe on the right wing. This fuccefs determined the 
fate of the day. Maurice’s foot preffed upon thofe who fied, and 
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dividing themfelves into {mall bodies of three and four hundred on 
account of the inequality of the ground, entirely broke the whole 
Spanifh army. Albert rode conftantly through the ranks, encou, 
raging his men. As he kept his face uncovered that he might be 
the better known, he received a flight wound behind the right 
ear, and was once almoft taken prifoner by a foldier, who had 
catched hold of his horfe’s reins, but was killed by fome of Al- 
bert’s attendants. When after three hours of an obftinate ftrug. 
gle he faw that the battle was loft, he left the field ; all his troops 
concerned in the a€tion immediately fled, and in great confufion, 
except 4900 Germans, who retired in good order. The regis 
ments of Barlotia and Bucquoy, with the Irith who had not been 
engaged, ftood till attacked by Horace Vere, and Domerville, colo- 
nel of a French regiment ; they were foon furrounded and moft of 
them killed. Maurice difpatched a {mall body of horfe to purfue 
the flying enemy, but kept the reft near his foot, afraid that the 
Germans, whom the Arch-Duke had appointed as a referve, would 
renew the combat. He was blamed by fome for not profecuting 
with more vigour the advantages he had gained, but he did not 
think it prudent to hazard his men, who were already much fa- 
tigued, and almoit faint with hunger, in a purfuit through roads 
with which they were unacquainted, where there were feveral 
forts, and many ditches and morafles. To his prudence and con- 
duét muft this fignal victory be, in a great meafure afcribed. His 
horfe was fuperior in number to thofe of the Spaniards, and his 
cannon being better ferved did more execution. Some of the bef 
of his enemy's generals were abfent, Courtrera being in Spain, 
and Laudriano confiped by ficknefs. The powder for the guns 
accidentally took fire, and their cannon, not being placed on car- 
riages, funk into the fand, and became ufelefs. The Confederates 
made great flaughter, and their rage was inflamed by the victory 
not having been acquired without much bloodfhed on their part. 
Such of the Spaniards as fled by Oftend, were killed by the garri- 
fon, who fallied out upon them, and put to death many who had 
been faved in the view of a ranfom. Edmonds, a colonel, killed, 
it is faid, one man, who offered no lefs a fum than 10,000 crowns 
for his life. The lofs on both fides is uncertain. The beft ac- 
counts fay, that 3000 of the Spaniards were found dead on the 
field; and that of the confederates there were 2500 mifling, in- 
cluding thofe who had been in the engagement with Erneft. The 
Englith fuffered much ; of the 1500 men of that nation, S$00were 
killed and wounded ; 8 officers were miffing; and all the reft were 
wounded except two. The Spanifh cannon, all the ammunition 
and baggage, and more than 100 colours fell into the hands of 
the Confederates, together with upwards of 800 prifoners, fome 
of confiderable rank. Among thefe was Mendeza, who flying, 
attended only by one fervant, was known by a deferter who had 
ferved in his troop, feized, and carried back to Maurice. . The 
Prince, after returning public thanks to God for the victory, Pe 
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gil that night on the place of battle, and next day went to Oftend 
to refreth his men, and to take care of the fick and wounded, 

‘¢ This fuccefs was peculiarly agreeable to the Deputies of the 
States, who were at Oftend. When Albert had recovered the 
forts, and defeated Erneft, they were in the greateft terror, When 
the armies came in fight of each other, and the advantage inclined 
{ometimes to one fide, and fometimes to the other, they looked on 
with that anxiety which was natural when the exiftence of the Re- 
public itfelf depended upon the iffue. The States had certainly 
expofed it to the moft imminent hazard, by trufting their whole 
army in a place which no convoys could reach, and from whence 
it could not poflibly retreat. Such conduct was very different from 
the caution they had hitherto difcovered ; for, on many former 
occafions, they refufed to engage in an undertaking where fuccefs 
was much more prebable. The Spaniards, on the other hand, 
acted with no lefgs imprudence. When fatigued with their march, 
they rafhly encountered an enemy, whom in a few days they might 
have reduced to any terms by want of provifions; and attacked 
them at a time when they were driven to defpair, Albert endea- 
voured to encourage the provinces of Brabant and Flanders, by re- 
prefenting that he had got free of many of thofe troops who were fo 
troublefome by their mutinies, that the confederates had gained 
nothing but the empty glory of a viétory, which would be fol- ’ 
lowed with no effeét of any confequence; and that they could not i 
repair their lots of men; whereas, what he himfelf had fuffered, H 
would in a {hort time be fcarcely felt.” 

The confederates, fenfible that commerce was their prin- e 
cipal refource in carrying on the war, and being debarred , 
from all trade with Spain, attempted to reach the Indies by 
the North, where they expeéted to find a paflage not only ; 
much fhorter ‘‘:an the route by the Cape of Good Hope, but F 
in which they would not be expofed to interruption from the 
Spaniards and Porteguefe. Though this projet mifcarried, 
they ventured, with amazing refolution, to meet their ene- 
mies. The three unfuccefsful voyages by the North, and 
the firft by the Cape of Good Hope, belong not to the pe- 
riod affigned to this volume. Accounts of the fucceeding 
voyages are inferted, and fhew the rife and progrefs of the 
trade of the United Provinces to the Eaft Indies, the fuccefs 
of which induced the States General to form the private ad- 
venturers into one company in the year 1602. 

It would exceed our limits to take notice of the various 
fleps in the negotiation for peace. The following extra& 
defcribes the temper of the parties at a time when all hopes 
of a peace had vanifhed, and a truce was recommended by 
the ambafladors of the princes who aéted as mediators upon 
this occafion, 
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¢¢ When this propofal was taken into confideration by the two 
parties, it appeared that the Arch Dake’s commiffioncts would 
agree to a fimple truce only, for eight, ten, or twelve years, as a 
continuation of the prefent ceflation of hoftilities, without repeat. 
ing the declaration of the independence of the General Bitates, 
The State’s deputies, on the other hand, agreed to the terms pro- 
pofed, and required, that the declaration fhould be repeated, and 
extead to an acknowledgment of their independance not only du- 
ring the truce, but for ever. The difpute was fo keenly main- 
tained, that the Spanifh commiffioners begged time to confider this 
point, and craved 2 delay until the end of September, when the 
Arch Dukes, who had fent a meMlage to Spain, would know his 
Majeity’s fentiments. 

“« This requeft caufed violent debates in the affembly of the 
Genera] Effates, and which lafted two days. Many thought, that 
an ed shouldbe immediately put to all farther conferences, as fuch 
a demand was another proof of the artifices of the Spaniards. 
Maurice, particularly, not only fupported this opinion with great 
heat and paflion, but repreiented a truce as ruinous to the itate, 
becaufe it would be no fooner made than Henry and Philip would 
enter into clofe friendfhip, and itrengthen their alliance with the 
projected marriages. He aflerted that the cnly method to hinder 
a conjunction which would prove deftructive to thofe of the re- 
formed religion, would be to break off the treaty, and renew the 
war, in which Henry would be obliged in honour to fupport them, 
and in order to prevent an increafe of the Spanifh power, to give 
them effectual affiftance. Though his arguments did not prevail, 
and a majority of the affembly agreed to grant the delay that was 
atked, yet the deputies of the province of Zealand were fo offended 
with this refolution, that they declared they could not join in any 
conference or deliberation, as long as the Spanifh commiffioners re- 
mained at the Hague, actually left the aflembly, and returned to 
their own province. In Holland, there were different fentiments, 
occafioned, in a great meafure, by the influence of Maurice ; and 
though the bulk of the people were inclined to the truce, yet 
they demanded, that the fovercignty of the ftates fhould be ac- 
knowledged to be perpetual. It was indeed to be expected, that 
aiter all hopes of peace had vanifhed, the confederates would not 
readily hearken to a long truce, becaufe it was probable that the 
fsme conditions which they had rejeéted in the one cafe, would be 
required in the other, The advice of their allies, however, had 
great we'cht with the confederates. They confidered that they 
could not carry on the war without aid. They were afraid that the 
common people would be irritated when they knew what terms 
had been rejefted, and refufe to contribute the neceflary fums. 
They ftartled at the profpeét of having again recourfe to arms, the 
expence of which had of late exceeded the amount of the contribu- 
tons 300,¢co florins 2-month, loaded the common fund with 4 
cebt of nine millions of florins, and the particular provinces with 
the double of that fum, 
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«“ The General Eftates acted with great firmnefs and refolution. 
They told the Spanith commiffioners, that though it would be more 





. agreeable they would retire to Bruffels, and there wait the anfwet 
a from his Catholic Majefty; yet, at the requeft of the ambafiadors, 
. they confented to their remaining at. the Hague until the end of 
: September ; but that if againft that time they produced not a pro- 
m per inftrament from Philip and the Arch Dukes, ackuowledging 
; their independence in the moft exprefs terms, and for ever, they 
. muft depart. This declaration was accompanied with a fpirited 
8 remonftrance on their conduct. * You have endeavoured,’ faid 
4 the General Eftates, * to amufe us with fpecious promifes; you 
y ‘ have, in order to lead us into a treaty, talked of making peace, 
? ‘ but you had no fuch intention. ‘The peace you converted into 
. ‘ atruce; next, you have changed this truce into a mere lengthen- 


* ing out the prefent ceffation of hoftilities, without any mention 
‘ of our independence, which we abfolutely require. Think not 
‘ that we will be any longer deceived. Do not imagine that we 
‘ want either difcernment to difcover your artifices, or Courage to 
‘ refume thefe arms which we unwillingly employed at firft, but 
‘ which we never will lay afide, until the glorious end we have in 
* view is accomplithed.’ 

** When the laft day of September was come, the Spanifh com- \ 
miflioners waited on the ambaffadors, and informed them that they 
had received inftructions from the Albert and Ifabella, by which ’ 
they were impowered to make a truce for feven years; in Europe ‘ly 
both parties to retain what they at prefent poffefled ; and to give a / 
declaration that the Arch Dukes in treating with the General ; 
Eftates, acknowledged the United Provinces as free ftates, to which 
they claimed no right. They added, that though they had got no 
particular orders from Philip, they hoped that he would approve 
of the truce upon thefe conditions. The ambaffadors, knowing 
that the General Eftates were determined not to confent, unlefs the ' 
declaration bore an acknowledgment of their independence being 
perpetual, advifed the Spanifh commiffioners to retire to Bruffels, 
; to prevail with the Arch Dukes to make the time of the truce ten 
inftead of feven years ; and to give the acknowledgment demanded. 
Accordingly they prepared for their departure, and after waiting 
upon Maurice and the State’s commiffioners, had an audience of 
leave in the General Eftates. Richardot extolled the condudt of 
his Catholic Majefty and the Arch Dukes, in being willing to make 
many important conceffions for the fake of peace; condemned the 
States for their obftinacy, and upbraided them with the difhonour- 
able manner in which the Spanifh commiffioners were defired to 
leave their territories. He toldthem that he fore’aw the day was 
coming when they would repent their not having fuitably improved 
the prefent favourable opportunity, and protefted that they would 
be chargeable with all the blood which might be afterwards fpilled. 
Barnevelt, in name of the General Eftates, anfwered him, that 
they had a¢ted with candour and fincerity, that they had always de- 
clared they would admit.of no treaty without an a. 
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of their independence ; that the blame of peace not being con: 
Cluded fhould be laid upon thofe who had not fulfilled their pro. 
mifes ; and that whatever blood might be thed, the guilt ought to 
be imputed to perfons, who by impofing laws worfe than death, had 
rendered recourfe to arms abfolutely neceflary. The Spanith com 
miffioners, after the aflembly was difmifled, were entertained at din. 
by Maurice, and the fame day fet out for Bruffels.” 

The conclufion of the treaty, which lafted more than two 

ears, fixed the liberties and independence of the United 
Serene, We fhall copy our author’s refle€tions* on this 
event. 

‘* This period may be confidered as the great era of the liberty 
of the United Provinces, and cannot be viewed without exciting 
wonder at the means by which the bleffing of freedom was acquired. 
A few people, inhabiting a fmall territory, maintained a war for 
more than forty years againft the moft powerful potentate then in 
Europe. By their vigorous efforts, they attracted the regard of 
neighbouring princes, who were emboldened by the check thus 
given to the ambition of Philip, and encouraged to join their en- 
deavours likewife in humbling a monarch, who had long been the 
object of jealoufy and fear. The confederates patiently fubmitted 


‘to every hardfhip unavoidable in a conteft feemingly fo unequal, 


Bold and enterprizing to an amazing degree, they gained advan- 
tages which exceeded even their own expeétations, when they 
firit engaged in the ftruggle. Animated with a warm zeal in de- 
fence of ancient rights and privileges, refolute in oppofing every 
encroachment, clofely conneéted together by one common caule, 
and fagacious enough to difcover where their ftrength could be 
moft fuccefsfully exerted, they found out refources which enabled 
them to fet at defiance the riches and the power of Spain. Arth¢ 
very time that they were loaded with heavy taxes, they extended 
their commerce, and while they preferved a force fuflicient for 
their own defence at home, carried their arms into diftant countries, 
and feized upon a part of that wealth, which until then their ene- 
mies had almoft folely enjoyed, and which they thought to poflefs 
undifturbed and unrivaled, While the adjoining provinces fel all 
the calamities of a long war, were almoft exhauiled, faw great ins 
novations made on the antient conftitution, and experienced many 
of the evils which attend an arbitrary fyftem of government, the 
confederates enjoyed liberty, acquired importance, and encreafed 
in opulence and national profperity. In the United Provinces, op- 
pretfion was at laft forced to yield to courage ; tyranny to the manly 
efforts of a brave and incenfed people; and pride to a firm and 
determined fpirit. The King of Spain and the Arch Dukes con- 
feffed their inability to compel to obedience thofe who defpifed 
their authority, and were conftrained to own the independence. af 
ftates which their utmoft ftrength could not fubdue.” ' 
Reference has been made, during the conteft between Bn- 
tain and her colonies, to the tranfations in the Detherian® 
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We think that the circumftances in the beginning of the 
quarrel were very different, The refemblance is more ftriking 
in a later period; and, whatever may be the iffue, the vo- 
lume of which we have now given an account, prefents fome 
faéts worthy of attencion. 

From the fpecimens we have given, our readers will be 
able to judge of the ftile and manner in which this perfor- 
mance is executed. If the opinion of the public is equally 
favourable with ours, the author will have fufficient encou- 
ragement to profecute the defign he had originally in view. 





4 complete Body of Heraldry : containing, an Hiftorical Enquiry 
into the Origin of Armories, and the Rife and Progrefs of He- 
raldry, confidered as a Science 3 the Inftitution of the Offices o 
Confiable, Marfhal, avd Earl Marfhal of England; their con- 
current and feparate Furifdi‘tions, Functions, Powers, Sc. the 
Erestion, Creation, and Eftablifhment of Kings, Heralds, Pur- 
fuivants, and other Officers of dims, with their feveral and 
refpeclive Ditties, Padges, Liveries, Wagzs, Viftations, ec. 
The proper Methods of Blazoning and Marfhailing Armorial 

Bearings ; and therein of Ordinaries, Churges, Marks of Ca- 

dency, Additions, and Abatements of Honour; Affumptions, 

Grants, Augmentations, Alienations, Exchanges, Conceffionsy 

and Forfeiture of Coat Armour ; Crefis, Coroncts, Supporters, 

Badges, and other Armorial Enfigns, The Arms, Quarter 

ings, Crefis, Supporters, and Mottos, of all Sovereign Princes 

and States; as alfo the Atchievements of the Peers, Pcereffés, 
and Baronets, of England, Scotland, and Ireland. An Hiflo- 
rical Catalogue of ali the different Orders of Knighthood, from 
the carheft to the prefent Lime, with Defcriptions of their Ha- 
bits, Collars, Badges, &%c. &c. The Arms of the Counties, 

Cities, Boroughs, and Towns €orporaie, in England and 

Wy aless and of the Abbies and Religious Houjes founded therein; 

43 alfo thofe of the Royal Boroughs in Scotland; and of the So- 

cities, Bodies corporate, trading Companies, &c. in London. 

The Arms of Archiepifcopal and Epifcopal Sees in England and 

Ireland, and of thofe heretofore efiablifhed in Scotland; as like- 

wife of the Univerfities, their feveral Colleges, Halls, and 

Schools. Difcourfe on the Origin, Uj, and Abufe of Funes 

ral Trophies, Glover’s Ordinary of Arms, augmented and im- 

proved; an Alphabet of Arms, containing upwards of fifty 

thoujand Coats, with their Crefis, &8c. and a copious Ciliary, 
explaining all the technical Terms ufed in Heraldry. dn two 
oL. XI, Zz Vo'mues. 
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Folumes. Tilufirated with Copper-Plates. Carefully compi'es 
from the beft and moft undoubted Authorities, by Foley 
Edmondfon, F/q. FS. A. Mowbray Herald extraordinary, 
and Author of the Baronagium Genealogicum, or Genealogical 


Tables of the Englifh Peers. Folio, 3. 5s. Dodiley, 


Mr, Edmondfon is known to that part of the public which 
is interefted in the antiquity of families, by his genealogical 
tables of the Englifh peers. And the favourable reception of 
that work, may have been a motive with him to engage ina 
larger and more arduous undertaking, 

Heraldry is a {cience almoft loft to the generality, even of 
learned men. The obfcurity and uncertainty of its firft ori- 
cin, in the clouds, and among the magnificent barbanities of 
Gothic revolutions ; and the little intereft which the public 
was {uppofed to take in any informations which might be ob- 
tained on the fubjeét, deterred men of abilities from giving 
themfelves any trouble on its account. 

But though the public at large may not be interefted in 
this fcience ; alt perfons of ancient and refpeétable families; 
nay all thofe who by the aequifition of wealth, wifh to en- 
graft new branches on the old ftocks of nobility and gentry, 
would wifh to have all the terms and badges of their real 
or imaginary diftinctions clearly underftood. 

To fuch perfons, the prefent publication’ of Mr. Edmond- 
fon muft be of importance. 

The author begins with an hiftorical enquiry into the ori- 
gin of armories, and the rife and progrefs of heraldry, con- 
fidered as a fcience ; the inftitution of the offices of confta- 
ble, marflial, and earl marfhal of England ; their concurrent 
and feparate jurifdi€tions, funétions, powers, &c. the erec- 
tion, creation, and eftablifhment of kings, heralds, purfui- 
vants, and other officers of arms, with their refpective duties, 
badges, liveries, wages, vifitations, &c. 

The following quotation from this part of our work can- 
not but be agreeable to our readers, 

** The obligations which each principal feudatory was under 
of affembling and keeping ‘ogether his quota of foldiers in time of 
fervice, and the neceflity there was that the prince or principal 
commander thould be fatisfied that his army was joined by all ihe 
chiet military tenants, with their feveral powers according to the 
obligations of their relpective tenures, pointed out the utility of 
each leader’s carrying with him fome mark or token, whereby 20 
only he himieif might be known by his followers, but his place 
and flation in the hott might likewife be purticulasifed, and oo 
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puithed by thofe whofe duty it was to note down his attendance, to 
mutter the whole body, to regulate its line of march, and to mark 
! out the encampment tor each party. In the preceding times, each 
leader had been habituated to charge his fhicid and other pieces of 
| armour either with the reprefentaction of fome animal, a part of 
fome military weapon or engine, or with fome fymbolical device : 















, and this induced the great landed barons and others who brought 
al any confiderable number of fighting men into the field, to fulpend 
63 or exhibit on the top of a lance or pike, elevated fo as to be vifible 
. at a diftance, fomeenfign, or piece of filk, or other ftuff, whereon 
was reprefented a figure fimilar to that which he himfelf bore, ei- 
of ther on his fhield, or on his helmet: and thofe enfigns or military 
i- figures being known to their refpective followers, were by them 
af looked for and reforted unto upon every emergency ; fo that a con- 
ic tinuance by each chief, of the ufe of the fame military figure’ 
x which he had been accuftomed to carry, grew in a manner abfalute- 
"i ly requifite, left by any alteration, or the total change of it, his 
D vaflals, tenants, and others whofe duty it was to adhere thereto, 
might, efpeciaily in time of action, be deceived, thrown into dif- 
» order, or drawn into danger. For the like reafons, the fons re- ‘ 
$5 tained the fame military enfigns as their father had affumed ; their 
n- polterity adopted the example, and at lenvth thofe enfigne being by 
Y5 general confent confidered as folely appertinent to the particular ; 
al family of him who had originally ufed them, they became Leredi-. ; 
iary armories of fuch family, and were efleemed as the certain and , 
Je approved tefere of anceftrial hononr and diftinétion. The reputa- 
tion thus ftampt on armorial bearings introduced fuch a regard for ' 
4 their prefervation, and fo great a propenfity to their refinement and } 
< Improvement, that fundry princes, and more particularly the em- ; 
peror Charlemagne, did not {cruple to apply themfelves with affi- , 
- duity to the regulation of the ufe ard blazon of armories, which f 
nt were then confefledly known to be not only the honourable tefti- 
Cs monies of landed property and dignity, but the acknowledged 
ll badges and memorials of perfonal valour and extraordinary fervices 
3, periormed in the wars. 
“ Two very fingular and grand occafions are known to have 
n- contributed to the furtherance, increafe, and improvement of 
armories ; but they, as hath already been proved, were far from 
ler giving rife to them; to wit, tournaments and the croifades. 
f * Our anceftors of thofe times, brave, hardy and intrepid, inured 
vl themfelves to war amidft the calms of peace. Their genius and 
ihe “ucation were military, and fo were their exercifes and amufe- 


the ments. Trained up from their infancy to the ule of the fword and 
of IgE P*, and infpired with the love of fame by the frequent recitals 
pot made to them of the valorous actions of their forefathers, they, in 
- peaceable times took the greatett delight in fuch performances as 
ine J USht the better fit and habituate them to war, and to that end 
ied ‘ombated together in defport. ‘Thefe martial exercifes, thus per- 
formed, in procefs of time obtained the names of tournaments, 

JWings, tiltings, haftiludes, and tourneys,” 
Z2 The 
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The influence of the Croifades on armories is thus pointed 
out. 
“© The Croifades, fo called from the little croffis which thof 
who undertook the expedition to the Holy Land againtt the inf. 
dels, received from the hands of the bifhops and priefts, and iewed 
on their garments, likewife gave occafion not only to the bear ng 
feveral new figures till then unknown, in arms, as bezants, marclets, 
efcallops, alerions, croffes, &C. but improved the mode, and greatly 
augmented the number and variety of armories; each of the advn- 
turers in that religious warfare, of whom many had not any other 
the leaft pretence for the aflumption of arms, endeavour-ng to dis 
ftinguith himfelf trom all other croifaders by a difference in the de. 
vice and tinétures which he placed.on his fhieid and furcoat, and 
difplayed on his banner. The glory which from thefe expedirions 
refulted to thofé who had bravely rifked their lives and fortunes in 
defence of the Chriftian religion, brought thofe arms, which had 
been worn on the occafion, intoefteem; fo that their afumers, 
when returned from the holy wars, not only continued, during their 
lives, the ufe of fuch arms as they had aflumed ; but their ‘flue did 
the fame, making them the hereditary gentilial marks of their fami- 
ly, and priding themfelves in exhibiting and perpetuating fuch cer- 
tain proofs of the piety, virtue, and valour of their parents. 

On the introduétion of family arms into ae nae Mr, 
Edmondfon has the following obiervations. 

¢* From what has >veen belore obferved, there is the greatet 
reafon to conclude, that hereditary family arms are of German pro- 
duétion and feudai origin; but the time in which they were firt 
ufed in kngland is not equally certain. An enquiry into that fat, 
touching which there has been a greater diverfity of opinions than 
about the origin of the inftitution itfelf, is highly intcrefting, and 
well worthy of our refearches. Our Saxon monarchs have been 
confidered as the introducers of gentilial arms into this ifland, whill 
on the other hand, fome writers have maintained, that arms wert 
ufed by the Britons at the very time that the Chriftian faith was 
firft propagated here,* and that Lucius, a pro-regulus in Britain in 
the 48th year of the Chriftian era, took for his arms ar, a crofs 
gules. Canute and his Danes have, in their turns, been honoured 
with the reputation of having firft taught our anceflors the ufe of 
arms, The learned and judicious antiquary Mr, Arthur Agari 
conjectures that arms came to us firft trom the Normans, being 
brought in by Edward the Confeffor, and afterwards more plent- 
fully practifed here by William the Conqueror and the nobles who 
came over with him. Mr. Waterhoufe, upon what grounds isu 
certain, fuppofes that gentilial armories were known here belo 
that time ; and that the firft ufers of them were thofe few of the 


* Sir James Ley, who was afterwards Earl of Marlborough in 
his treatife on the antiquity of arms in England---Antiquary Di: 
courfes, vol. I, p. 112. Mr. Tate, ibid. 168. 
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Britih and Saxon nobili:y, who kept ther honours, fortunes, and 
feats on the change of yovernu ent made by Duke William, and 
who, not having appeared in op; oficion to him or his tons, held 
their ft. cons 1» the country, altheuyh the Normans enjoyed both 
the places and pre‘erments in court an’ camp 3 and as they grew 
more halitucted to his government, and he abated of his r:gour, 
and by peaceable ruling became m re calm, they ventured to thew 
themicives vore openly, and with greater freedom avowed their 
rights, by bearing thofe mark: of hovourabic diftinétion.® The 
reat Mr Camden, whois f lowed py Peter P cheu and others, 
thinks them of more recent date with us, and fays that ¢ thortly 
§ after the conquett the eftimaticn o: arms began im the expedie 
§ tions to the Holy Land, and afterwards by litve and little became 
¢ hereditary, when it was accounted an ¢'pecial honour to potlerity 
¢ to reta‘n thoie arms whica had been difplayed in the Holy Land 
* in thar holy tervice again{t the profefled enemies of chriftianity ; 
and that we received, at that t-me, the he editary ufe of them; 
* but that the fame was vot tuily ettablithed until the reign of 
* King Henry the third; for that, in the inftances ot the lait Earls 
* of Chetter, the two Quincies earis of Winchefter, and the two 
* Lacies earls of Liscoln, the arms of the tather ftiil vated trom 
* thofe of the fon.’+ Sir He ry Spelman is of opinion, that they 
are ftill of more modern growth in this ki» gdem ; tor, {peaking of 
the antiquity generally owed to the ulage of arms in Enyland, he ob- 
ferves, that * this nation being for fume hundreds of years harrafled 
* with wars, in the ftorm of toreign affaults and civil commotions, 
* there is little reafon to be over confident in matters of pedigree 
* and arms much beyond four hundred years ;’ and expreffes his 
doubts whether t ey are even entitled to that antiquity, by adding, 
* Nefcio an ea prorfus antiquitare.”’t 

Mr. Edmondion proceeds to fhew the proper methods of 
blazoning and marfhalling armorial bearings, and to defcribe 
the arms, quarterings, crefts, fupporters, and mottos of all 
fovercign princes and ftates ; the atchievements of the peers, 
peerefles, and baronets of ingland, Scotland, and Ireland, 
He then gives an hiftorical catalogue of all she different or- 
ders of knighthood, from the earlieft to the prefent time ; 
the arms of the counties, cities, archiepilcopal and epifcopal 
fees, colleges &c. &c. 

On thets fubje&ts we muft refer the reader to the work ; 
but on the important connection between the icience of he- 
raldry and the proper conduét of funerals, the reader may 
be glad to perute the following paflage. 


* Defence of arms and armories, p. 60. 
+ Camden’s remains. Camden on the antiquity of arms in En- 

gland,---in colicétion of antiquary difcourtes, vol. I. p. 170. 
+ In gloffario, ad verbum ARMA. 
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‘6 The principal families, in thofe parts of Europe wherein the 
feudal fy item was eftablifhed, had no fooner felt their own impor. 
tance, and the refpeét due to the particular rank which each of them 
had refpectively attained in confequence either of their territorial 
pofleflions, or heroic acts, than, as hath been obferved in the former 
part of this work, they pitched upon and affumed certain hereditary 
marks or figns of honourable and noble defcent, by which they might 
be diftinguifled among themfelves, and differenced from the plebeians 
or lower clafs of people. Thefe marks they embroidered or painted 
on the furcoats, which, in time of battle, in order to be diftingu:fhed 
trom all others, they wore over their armour, and alfo on the pen- 
nons and banners difplayed by them in the field as the particular 
armorial enfigns under which their followers, and the quota of 
foldiers, that by the tenure of their lands they were bound to fur- 
nih towards compofing the body of the national forces, were to 
march and encamp, and whereunto, for their greater certainty and 
fecurity, thofe foldiers were to reforton every emergency. The fu- 
perintendency, regulation and correction of thefe sefére of nobility 
and gentility, devolving on the conftable and marthal, in confequence 
of the inn, marfhalling, encampments, difpofition and con- 
duct of the army, with the feveral matters incident to each, being 
vefted in them, It became an effential part of the duty of their feve- 
ral under-oflicers, the kings of arms, heralds, purfuivants, &c. to 
acquire a competent knowledge of armorial bearings and eufigas, 
together with their relatives, and whatfoever elfe is properly com- 
p'ehended in the fcience of armories. ‘The neceflity of an attain- 
ment of fuch knowledge was ftill further and fully enforced by 
the bufinefs which was allotted to the department of thefe officers 
at the times of celebrating tournaments, juftings, haftiludes, and 
tiltings ; on all which occafions it was efpecially incumbent on them 
ftriétly to examine the coats-armour, badges, enfigns, &c. exhibited 
by each of the perfons who offered themielves as combatants in per- 
forming thofe martial exercifes ; as it likewife was to be particularly 
exact, that thofe tokens of honour were fuch, as conformably to 
the eftablifhed rules of armory, the perfons exhibiting them were 
re{pectively intitled to bear, and fuch us belonged to them as gen- 
tlemen of armories of four defcents at the leaft, and of noble or ho- 
nourable parentage on the father and mother’s fide; becaufe no 
man who could not fo juftity his rank by armorial enligns could be. 
admitted to enter the lifts, and there engage in the performance of 
feats of arms, but, on the contrary, fhould he prefume fo to do, 
was, for his prefumption, to be punithed and rendered contemptible 
by riding the barriers. 

** The before.mentioned paffion for carrying, in funeral procef- 
fions, a variety ot efcutcheons, banners, pennons, and fuch other 
trophies as added grandeur-and ftate to thote folemnities, joined to 
an ardent defire that the corpfe fhould be atrended to the grave by 


a numerous aflymbly of friends, relations, and mourners of differs - 


ent ranks, foon influenced the vanity and ambition of the generality 
ot the people to fo great a degree, as on thofe occafions to lead 
. them 
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them into the commiilion of egregious improprieties, and the moit 
te glaring abfurdities: faults which were not more prevalent in avy 

part of Europe than in England, where an attention to the cele- 
brating of funeral obfequics with fplendor and parade, however re- 


rl pugnant the fame might be to the laws of armory, were become 
f remarkable in perfons of all ranks ; infomuch that it happened, not 


: unfrequently, that the funerals of mean perfons, notorioufly known 
to have no manner of right or pretence to coat-armeur, were car- 
ried to their graves with the dtate, trophies of honour, and arms, 
originally defigned, and peculiarly adapted, for diflinguifhing the 

nobility and gentry from the commonalty ; whilft others again, 

who had no better pretenfions to arms than the former, under the 

notion of their dying, feized of eftates, had hatchments publicly 

affixed to the fronts of their houfes. Nay further, the funerals of 

gentlemen were folemnized with the ftate due to aknight; knights 

were interred with the honours fuited to the rank of noblemen; 

and that order which was to have been obferved among the nobi- 

lity, was difregarded or mifconducted. 

‘‘ In order therefore to puta ftop to the many incongruities 
and diforders, as well as to the difputes between family and family, 
which almoit continually arofe from fo erroneous a conduct, and 
with a view not only to prevent them for the future, but to reftore 
that order, decorum, propriety, and regularity which ought to be 
punctually obferved in funeral folemnities, the nobility and gentry 
trequently employed, on thofe occafions, kings and heralds ot arms, ' 
not only to plan and order the ceremonial, but to direét what and j 
how many efcutcheons, armorial enfigns, and trophies of honour, 
fhould be carried to the grave with the defunét. From fimilar 
motives likewife they moft commonly defired them to give their id 
perfonal attendance on the day of interment, and to marfhal the 
proceflion; the knowledge and ordering of matters of precedency, 
and whatever related to the bearing and regulating of coats of arms, 
atchievements, enfigns, and trophies of honour, as alfo the rights t 
of individuals thereunto, being part of the profeflional duty of 
thofe officers. 

“* The largeffes and gratuities given to the kings ‘and heralds 
of arms for thoie fervices were ufually liberal: fo that we cannot 
be furprized that thofe officers, fhould with to get afcertained and 
eflablifhed in themfelves, an exclufive right to a lucrative branch 
of bufinels, which was fuppofed to be precarious, and to flow folely 
from the favour and courtely of their employers. Several perfons, 
calling themfelves undertakers, for fume {pace of time, had made it 
their bufinefs to order and conduct funerals, in conjunction with 
the painter-ftainers, who, without confulting with the college of 
arms, took upon them to paint fuch coats ot arms, enligns of ho- 
nour, and heraldic devices, as they thought were proper to be borne 
in fuch of thofe folemnities as were confided io their care and ma- 
nagement, and pertinent to the family rank and character of the 
detunét, The officers of arms took umbrage at thefe proceedings 
of the painters and funeral undertakers, which they deemed to be 

an 
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an infringement on their privileges ; afferting, that the ordering and 
marfhalling of all enfigns of bonour, and proceedings at funerals, 
properly and peculiarly appertained to the kings of arms; that no 
trophies of honours were to be borne on thofe occalions, exept 
fuch as were fo ufed by their direction, nor hung up in any church 
or chapel without cheir e(pecial licence ; and that, according to the 
Jaw of arms, no perion ought to paint efcurcheons of arms for any 
private interment, till they had made fearch for the fame in the 
herald’s office, and entered the number of the efcutcheons i.ereupon 
allowed. Hence, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, arofe the long. 
contefted difpnte between the kings of arms on the one fide, and 
the funeral-undertakers and painters on the other, as to the right 
of ordering and marfhalling of funerals, and painting arms and 
trophies of honour. 

To fhew the great importance in which the right arranges 
ment of funeral folemnities were held; nothing can be more 
ftriking than the following curious letter. 


© A Letter from Lady Elizabeth Ruffl, to Sir William Dethick, 
Garter Principal King of Arms. 


*¢ Good Mr. Garter, I pray you, as your leifure doth beft ferve 
you, fet down advifedly and exactly, in every particular itfelf, the 
number of mourners due to my calling, being a vifcountels of 
birth, with their charge of blacks, and the number of waiting 
women for myfelf, and the women mourners, which, with the chief 
mourner, and her that flail bear the trayne, wi!l be in number ten, 
befide waiting-women, pages, and genileman-huifhers: then I pray 
you what number of chief mourners, of lords, knights, and gea- 
tlemen, neceflary, with their charge, and how many {ervants for 
them, befidemy preacher, phyfitian, lawyers; and xl. cloaks fot 
my own men; then Ixiii women widows, the charves of the charge 
of the hearfe, heralds, and church. Good Mr. Garter, do it exs 
a&tly; for I find torewarnings that bid me provide a pick-axe, &¢e 
fo, with my moft friendly commendations to you, I reft 

Dunaington-Cafile, Your old mittrefs and friend, 

Odtober 4. Exizaseru Russex, Dowager.” 


Mr. Edmondfon has added an improved edition of Glo« 
ver’s ordinary of arms ; an alphabet of arms containing up- 
wards of fifty thouland coats, with their crefts, &c. and @ 
copious glofiary, explaining all the technical terms ufed in 
heraldry. 

The reader, by the fpecimens we have given, will judge 
of the ftyle of Mr, Edmondfon, and his talents for compofi- 
tion. The whole work feems to be compiled with great 
care and judgment, though fome errors in regard to the 
names of places, Have cicaped the author, which he fhould 
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colleét a lift of and prefix to his volumes. The lovers of this 
{cience, as well as thofe who wifh to be made acquainted 
with it, will find abundant gratification in this valuable 


compilation. 





Pilitical, Mifcellancous, and Philofophical Pieces, arranged under 
the following Heads, and diftinguifhed by initial Letters in each 
Leaf; [G. P.] General Politics ; [A. B. T.] American Po- 
litics before the Troubles; [A.D.T.] American Politics du- 
ring the Troubles ; [P. P.| Provincial or Colony Politics ; and 
(M. P.] Mifcelianeous and Philofophical Pieces ; written by 
Benjamin Franklin, L. L. D. and F. R. 8. Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, of the Royal Society at 
Gattingen, and of the Batavian Society in Holland; Prefident 
of the Philofophical Society at Philadelphia; late Agent in Eng- 
land for feveral of the American Colonies ; and at préfent chofen 
in America as Deputy to the General Congre{i for the State of 
Penfylvania ; Prefident of the Convention of the faid State, and 
Minifler Plenipotentiary at the Court of Paris for the United 
States of America: now firft collecled with explanatory Plates, 
Notes, and an Index to the Whole. 10s. 6d. 8yo. Johnfon, 
No. 72, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 

[Continued from page 105. ] 


We fhall here prefent our readers with fome farther ex- 
traéts from this very curious and entertaining publication. 
The following refleé&tions on the ‘* Price of Corn, and the 
management of the Poor,” are equal ingenious and fenfible. 


“On the Price of Corn and Management of the Poor. 
To Meffeurs the PuBLic. 


“Tam one of that clafs of people that feeds you all, and at 
prefent is abufed by you all; in thort, 1 am a farmer. 

“ By your news-papers we are told, that God had fent a very 
hhort harveft to fome other countries of Europe. I thought this 
might be in favour of Old England; and that now we fhould get 
a good price for our grain, which would bring millions among us, 
and make us flow in money : that to be fure is fearce enough. 

“* But the wifdom of government forbad the exportation. 

“Well, fays I, then we mutt be content with the market-price 
at home. 

“No, fays my Lords the mob, you fhan’t have that. Bring 
your corn to market if you dare ;—wwell’ fell it for you for leis 
money, or take it for nothing. , 
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* Being thus attacked by both ends of the conflitution, the hex 
and the tail of government, what am I to do? 

«¢ Mutt I keep my corn in the barn to feed and increafe the breed 
of rats?—be it io;—they cannot be lefs thankful than thof | 
have been ufed to feed. 

** Are we farmers the only people to be grudged the profits of our 
honett labour ?—And why? One of the late fcribbleis againi us, 
gives a bill of fare of the provifions at my daughter’s weddiny, 
and proclaims to all the world, that we had the infolence to ex: 
beef and pudding !—Has he not read the precept in the good book, 
Thou jralt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth “out the corn; 
or does he think us lefs worthy of good living than our oxen? 

*O, but the manufacturers ! the manufacturers ! they are to be 
favoured, and they muft have bread at a cheap rate! 

“* Hark ye, Mr. Oaf;---The farmers live fplendidly, you fay, 
And pray, would you have them hoard the money they get? 
Their fine cloathes and furniture, do they make them themtelves 
or for one another, and fo keep the money among them? Or, do 
they employ thefe your darling manufacturers, and fo {cater it 
again all over the nation ? 

‘¢ The wool would produce me a better price, if it were fuffered 
to go to foreign markets; but that, Meffieurs the Public, your 
laws will not permit. It muft be kept all at home, that our dear 
manufacturers may have it the cheaper. And then, having your- 
felves thus leffened our encouragement for raifing fheep, you curl 
us for the f{carcity of mutton ! 

‘* IT have heard my grandfather fay, that the farmers fubmitted 
to the prohibition on the exportation of wool, being made tocz- 
pect and believe that when the manufacturer bought his wool 
cheaper, they fhould alfo have their cloth cheaper. But the deuce 
abit. It has been growing dearer and dearer from that day to 
this. How fo? Why, truly, the cloth is exported; and that 
keeps up the price. 

** Now if it be a good principle, that the exportation of 2 
commodity is to be reftrained, that fo our people at home may 
have it the cheaper; ftick to that principle, and go thorough 
ftitch with it. Probibit the exportation of your cloth, your lea 
ther, and fhoes, your iron ware, and your manufactures of ail 
forts, to make them all cheaper at home. And cheap enough they 
will bey L will warrant you—till people leave off making them. 

‘*Some folks feem to think they ought never to be eafy ul 
England becomes another Lubberland, where it is fancied the 
ireets are paved with penny-rolls, the houfes tiled with pancakes 
and chickens ready roaiied, ery, come eat me. ; 

** TP fay, when you are fure you have got a good principle, ftick 
to it, and carry it therough.—lI hear it is faid, that though it was 
accefary and right for the m——y to advife a prohibition of the ¢x- 
portation of corn, yet at was contrary to law; and alfo, that 
though it was contrary to lacy for the mob to obfirvet waggom 
yet it was mecyJury and ri. ht—-Juit the fame thing toa tittle. i 
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they tell me, an act of indemnity ought to pafs in favour of the 
m——y, to fecure them from the confequences of having acted 
illegally. —If fe, pafs another in favour of the mob, Others fay, 
fome of the mob ovght to be hanged, by way of example. —— 
Ir fo,—but I fay no more than I have faid before, when you are 
fue that you have got a good principle, go through with it. 

‘‘ You fay, poor labourers cannot afford to buy bread at a 
high price, unlefs they had higher wages. —Poflibly.—But how thall 
we farmers be able to afford our labourers higher wages, if you 
will not allow us te get, when we might have it, a higher price 
tor our corn? 

** By all that I can learn, we fhould at leaft have had a guinea 
a quarter more, if the exportation had been allowed. And this 
money England would have got from foreigners. 

« But, it feems, we farmers muft take fo much lefs, that the 
poor may have it fo much cheaper. 

This operates then as a tax for the maintenance of the poor. 
--A very good thing, you will fay. But I afk, why a partial 
tax ? Why laid on us farmers only ?—If it be a good thing, pray, 
Meffieurs the Public, take your fhare of it, by indemnifying us a 
little out of your public treafury. In doing a good thing, there 
is both honour and pleafure ;—you are welcome to your fhare of 
both. 

“ For my own part, I am not fo well fatisfied of the goodnefs 
of this thing. I am for doing good to the poor, but I differ in 
opinion about the means.—I think the beft way of doing good 
to the poor, is not making them eafy im poverty, but leading or 
driving them out of it. In my youth I travelled much, and I ob- 
ferved in different countries, that the more public provifions were 
made for the poor, the lefs they provided for themfelves, and of 
courfe became poorer. And, on the contrary, the lefs was done 
for them, the more they did for themfelves, and became richer. 
There is no country in the world where fo many provifions are 
e(tablifhed for them ; fo many hofpitals to receive them when 
they are fick or lame, founded and maintained by voluntary chari- 
ties; fo many alms-houfes for the aged of both fexes, together 
with a folemn general law made by the rich to fubject their eftates 
to a heavy tax for the fupport of the poor. Under all thefe 
obligations, are our poor modeft, humble, and thankful? and do 
they ufe their beft endeavours to maintain themfeives, and lighten 
our fhoulders of this burthen ?—On the contrary, I affirm that 
there ig no country in the world in which the poor are more idie, 
diffolute, drunken, and infolent. The day you pafled that aét, 
you took away from before their eyes the greateft of all induce- 
ments to induftry, frugality, and fobriety, by giving them a de- 
pendance on fomewhat elfe than a careful accumulation during 
youth and health, for fupport in age or ficknefs. In fhort, you 
offered a premium for the encouragement of idlenefs, and you 
fhould not now wonder that it has had its effect in the encreale of 
poverty, Repeal that law, and you will foon fee a change in 
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their manners, Saint Monday and Saint Tue/day, will foon ceafe ta 
be holidays. Six days Jhalt thou labour, though one of the old 
commandments long treated as out of date, will again be looked 
upon as a refpeétable precept ; induftry will increafe, and with it 
plenty among the lower people; their circumftances will mend, 
and more will dose for their happinefs, by inuring them to prov 
vide for themfelves, than could be done by dividing all your eftates 
among them, 

Excufe me, Meifieurs the Public, if upon this intereffing fub- 
ject, 1 put you to the trouble of reading a little of my nonfenfe; 
I am fure I have lately read a great deal of yogrs; and therefore 
trom you (at leaft from thofe of you who are writers) I deferve a 
little indulgence. Iam yours, &c. 

ARATOR.” 

Though the following parable has already appeared in 
print, yet the repetition of it, we believe, will not be dif- 
agreeable to any of aur readers, 


“APARABLE againf? Perficution, in Imitation of Scripture 
Language.* 

‘*And it came ta pafs after thefe things, that Abraham fat in the 
door of his tent, about the going down of the fun. And behold 
a man bent with age, coming from the way of the wildernefs 
leaning on a ftaff. And Abraham arofg, and met him, and faid un- 
to him, Turn in, I pray thee, and wath thy feet, and tarry all 


night; and thou fhalt arife early in the morning, and go on thy 
way. And the man faid, Nay; for I will abide under this tree. 
But Abraham prefled him greatly; fo he turned and they went 
into the tent: and Abraham baked unleaven bread, and they 


** [I have taken this piece from the Sketches of the Hiftory of Man, 
written by Lord Kaims, and fhall preface with his Lordfhip’s own 
words, See Vol. II. p. 472, 473. 

‘The following Parable againft Perfecution was communicated to 
* me by Dr. Fraxtliz of Philadelphia, a man who makes a great figure 
* in the learned world: and who would ftill make a greater figure for 
* benevolence and candour, were virtue as much regarded in this dey 
* clining age as knowledge. 

kKeeRe kee ee «& * 

* The hiftorical ftyle of the O/d Tefament is here finely imitated; 
“and the moral muft ftrike every one who is not funk in ftupidity 
* and fuperftition. Were it really a chapter of Genefis, one is apt to 
‘think, that perfecution could never have fhown a bare face among 
* Jews or Chriftians. But alas! that is a vain thought. Such a pal- 
* fage in the Old Teflament, would avail as little againgt the ranco- 
* rous pattions of men, as the following paflages in the New Tefa- 
$ ment, though perfecution cannot be condemned in terms more ex- 
* plicit.” “ Him that is weak in the faith, receive you, but not t@ 
doubtful difputations, For, &c,” E.] 
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did eat. And when Abraham faw that the man bleffed not God, 
he faid unto him, Wherefore doit not thou worlhip the Moft High 
God, Creator of heaven and earth ? And the man anfwered and 
faid, 1 do not worfhip thy God, neither do [ call upon his name ; 
for I have made to myteif a god, which abideth always in my 
houfe, and provideth me with all things, And Abraham's zeal was 
kindled againft the man, and he arofe, and fell upon him, and 
drove him forth with blows into the wildernefs, And God called 
unto Abraham, faying, Abraham, where is the ftranger? And 
Abraham anfwered and faid, Lord, he would not worthip thee, 
neither would he call upon thy name ; therefore have I driven hin 
out from before my face into the wildernefs. And God faid, have I 
borne with him thefe hundred aud ninety and eight years, and nou- 
rifhed him, and clothed him, notwithttanding his rebellion againtt 
me; and couldit not thou, who art thyfelf a finner, bear with him 
one night. 





The Tutor of Truth. By the Author of the Pupil of Plea» 
fure, 2 vols, 5s. fewed, 6s. bound, Richardion and Ur- 
guhart, 

; [Concluded from page 124.] 


Having already given an analitical {ketch of this very 
amufing produétion, and confidered it in contraft to the 
Pupil of Pleafure of the fame author; as well as offered our 
general and comparative ftri€tures of the beauties and defeéts 
of each; we thal! clofe the article with a fpecimen or two 
from the work itfelf; not only in juftice to the ingenious 
writer, but in conformity to our own promife. 

The noble fentiments which breathe from Captain Carlifle 
(the Tutor of Truth) in anfwer to the more /a/hionable, and 
alas, more PRACTICAL ones of Mr. Lafcelles, his corre- 
{pondent, (who had the unhappy Marchionefs of N., in iru/?) 
are painted with peculiar force of reafoning, and beauty of 
colour, in the two following letters, 

Mr. Lafelles to Captain Carlifle. 
_* How pitiable it is, my dear Carlifle, that you fhould be fo 
circumftanced as to find it utterly impoffible to return the extatie 
fondnefs of this bewitching woman! She is abfolutely an angel. 
Some new drefles have lately been put on, and fhe fets them off 
with fuch an elegance, fuch a tafte, fuch a naiveté, it is impoflible 
to leok at her without an ejaculation of pleafure and admiration. 
Allowing all your arguments their full force, I mutt ftill confefs, 


+ (Dr, Franklin, as I have been told, has often impofed this 


parable upon his friends and acquaintance, as a part of a chapter 
wt Genesis. E.] 
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there is a fomething cold and icy about yoar heart, that cannot be 
melted by fuch a blaze of beauty-—efpecially as the lady is fo per. 
fectly welling, and not at all unreafonably zice. She loves your 
perion weil enough to take it on_your own terms: fhe does not pre- 
tend to capitulate; the citadel is your own, and you may do what 
vou will with it. Oh—faid fhe, the other day (while the tears were 
itreaming from her lovely eyes)—-oh, that 1 could fee him but ox 
moment in ewry day, 1 would be content with annihilation for the 
reft of the twenty-four hours. By heavens, Car/j/le, if any woman 
half fo beautiful had avowed fuch a fentiment in my favour, J would 
have fhewn my gratitude for it at the price of my exiftencebut 
you, on the contrary, though as virtuous as a faint, are as frigid 
as a Freezelander. I queftion whether you ever approached the 
lips of this lovely one ‘fince they firft declared a patlion for you, 
ic requires, I confefs, all the elaborate excufes you have made, to 

wipe off the imputation of an infenfible; and even after all your 
pains, I freely tell you, that I think you are too ferupulous upon 
this occafion. I fpeak frankly, out of pity to the Marchionefi, 
and for your pleafure. Admitting your paffion for Mifs De Gre to 
be ever fo great, what, I wonder, has that to do with a {nug con- 
convenient beauty, by way of, my friend in a corner, at another 
quarter of the world? Your notions are abfolutely antediluvian. I 

do not know another man in the world, who would not /eap at your 

fituation. In the name of pleafure then, make the beft of it! I 

thought at firft as you do, but 1 {peak now upon mature delibera- 

tion. There is na doube but the Marchionefs would change her 

name, live quietly in the place you provide for her, be happy 4 
if in heaven to get a fight of youoncea fortnight, and there would 
be an end of the thing. Do then, let me advife you, put a period 
to thefe complaints ; open the cage of the beautiful prifoner, and 

fet the pretty little heart, that is now beating as it were at the 

wires till it pants again, perfeétly at eafe. It is with great difi- 

culty I keep her trom writing to you every day. The idea of 
the Marquis fets her already raving; but I cannot by any means 

draw from her, nor can my fifter, any account of-her family, fup- 

pofed to be in town. She fays, they would force her again to the 

arms of the detefted Marquis. But T have propofed a proper falvo 

for all thofe fores, and if you have the leaft lively {park of the young 

man, or of merry human nature in you, you will not neglect i 

Adieu, 
G. Lafelles, 
*© Anfaver. 
Captain Carli/le to G. Lafcelles, Efq; 

**. Your letter has not been an hour in my hand, and, although 
my heart was full of other matter, 1 have now neither ear nor pen 
for any thing but an anfwer to it. Do you know, in the firft place, 
that I looked at your feal, and at your fuperfcription, and at the 
very cut of your letters, before 1 would credit the thing to be your's? 
In this age of forgery, I was in good hope, fomebody had made ni 
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with my friend. But as it appears that the letter did abfolutely 
roceed from you, J muft proceed to an explicit reply. 

«« Make a proftitute of the poor girl, Mr. La/celles? Seek out a 
convenient apartment, and compel the charming eyes, which you 
fay now weep with love, grow wild with the {parlings of rage and 
difpair? What, Sir, would you with me to feclude her from all 
valuable fociety, and to fink her from a Marchionefs of the fictt 
fiyure and fafhion, to a mere miftrefs—from a young, elegant wo- 
man, to a fcorned, abandoned daughter of the brothel! Is this the 
method in which you would have me return my compliment, for a 
long, a weary, an haplefs, and an unfortunate journey of a thou- 
fand miles? However mifplaced the affection fhe is p!eafed to beftow 
upon me, and however impoffible it is for me to reward it, I am 
fill bound to her even for her very misfortune. It is my fate, and 
not me, that declines what, in fome cafes, might have been my 
greateft blefling. Surely, Mr. Lafceiles, I owe her gratitude of a 
very different complexion from that blufhlefs one, you recommend. 
My heart bleeds for her. From me fhe fhould claim an attentive 
anxiety how to recompenfe the throbbings in her bofom; the moft 
induftrious care to reconcile her again to her hufband, to contrive 
means of healing up any breach, which my unfortunate acquaint- 
ance with that gentleman may have occafioned. ‘Thefe are the 
fervices fhe thould expect from me, and to offer thefe is at once 
my fludy, and my effort. But I will not believe you ferious ; or, 
if you are, your compaffion has hurried you into a precipitancy,y 
that only wants fhewing you, to be repented of. 

“ This, my dear La/celles, is affuredly the cafe. Befides which, 
depend upon it, you have miffaken the Marchionefs. She could 
not ftoop to the ignominious terms you have propofed to me for her. 
If the really loves, there muft be fome degree of refinement in the 
partiality; and believe me, La/celles, many a woman has felt a 
fecret predile€tion in a favour of a man, who would ftart with 
horror from act of predetermined perfidy. If it were not for the 
appearance of an implied compliment to my/e/f, I fhould not at all 
fcruple to fay, I believe, any partiality, uguffa may have, un- 
luckily, conceived in my favour, proceeds, wholly, from fome 
imaginary virtwes which fhe is pleafed to think I poffefs. I dare 
fwear fhe is taken by certain qualities in your friend, which (as 


oe has enriched and magnified them) appear to 4er deferving efteem. 


Upon #his principle, you have, indeed, propofed an effectual plat 
for making her dete? me. To difcolour the image fhe has flatter- 
ingly drefled up, by placing in its ftead a feducer and ingrate, 
inight perhaps prove a fuccefsful remedy : but this, my dear Laj- 
celles, would be purchafing averfion more fatally than any thing 
that can reafonably arife out of the partiality itfelf. No, no, my 
friend. 

‘* Enough however has been urged: you are convinced, and, 


therefore, you are dear as you ever were, to 
: Clement Carlifle.* 


But 
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But as this (like moft of our authors other works) partakes 
equally, of the humourous and the pathetic, the grave and 
the gay, we cannot forbear prefenting to our readers, the 
truly laughable, ludicrous and original opinions of Mr, 
Hewson upon the dainty fubjeé& of good breeding and polite. 
ne/s, or as he calls it, pliténe/s ; in fearch of which he leaves 
his natural charaéters, which was ruftic and inoffenfive ; till, 
in aiming at what he never can acquire, he becomes, as is 
ever the cafe, at once wretched and ridiuculous, 

‘* Mr. Henry Hew/on, to Mr. Heathcoate, Efq. 
* Efquire, 

**T have not cathced up goofe feather for fome time. Cafe why? 
becaufe I was amind to gee time for the perfaction of the thing—I 
am got a woundly way fince my laft, and fancy a couple o’weeks 
more will finith me, that is, if Sir Andrea fticks clofe by me, and 
I continues to prac#i/e the thing—Cafe why? pradéfi/e makes parfect. 
To thew you that I ha’ not been filent for nothing, I muft let you 
know that I ha’n’t chang’d ten words with Heet this week. Cafe 
why? what’s fo far from the goe of the genteel gig, as to take no- 
tice of one’s houfhould {poufe before company; "fpecially when a 
body is learning a touch of the times. To fay truth, her lips looked 
develith ruddy #other day, and I lent um a fmack that echoed like 
waggon whip—for I could not help it, feeing that’s fhe’s one of 

your dainty ones-—but Sir 4zdrew foon took me afide, and ga’ me 4 
bie of a leffon, and made me heartily afhamed on’t. I mutt let you 
know too, that I manage my little bit of a black Jack bobbifhly, 
thof ribbons and flourrididles at fides tickle nape 0” one’s neck con- 
fumedly. Neither do I look fo damn’d ugly as might be furfpect- 
ed, regard to frenchfied foretop, and hair-bundles ftuck out fide 
one’s head. Fat of one’s feace helps to take of hugenefs of thing, 
which is but natural, feeing that one fwells’out other; and this 
makes feace and hair go, as a man may fay, cheek-by-jowl with- 
out quarreling. It’s pity, I’m given to /weattin fo much, as I find 
it don’t do at all for a better-moit perfon. I ha’ got half a dozen 
fine white handkerchiefs, but the’re fo cuffed cambrickey that they 
are nothing in fuch a grepe as mine, and I melt fo this fmoaking 
weather, that I make ’em every mother’s fon quite of a ftew. Truth 
is, 1 begin to fee, plitenc/s has, like every thing elfe, ’vantages and 
not ’vantages. When I was an ignoramus, I ufed to fit in fall, or 
ride to hayfield with nightcap on head, or coloured handkerchief 
under hat for ’vantage of dripping in fummertide; but no fuch 
matter now; there’s nothing fo ill-bred as to be caught /wweattia ; 
nay, more than that, tis quite out of the goe of the thing to men- 
tion the very word—"iis /weattin with fellers of yefterday, but, I 
find, "tis presferation with folks that are obliged to be defunt. Sit 
“ndrew has been at me fome time (feeing I can’t keep this pres- 
Jicration to myfelf) to bleed and bolus for fix weeks or fo, that I 
may vacuate fome of my wifer, and dry up my poruffes abit. 
3 What 
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What do you think of this, Efquire? I hate purgers as I hate Luci- 
fer—Satancotus, as Gab calls him, but I would potecaryarize my- 


‘felf for fake of good breeding. To tell you the truth, there is a 


fort of a pleafant comical sothing-at-all, in the life of your better- 
mott genii, that I like mortationly well indeed. I warrant you, 
we went it round the great garden laft night by moon-fhine for two 
hours—none but your tip-top {pecie, giggling and going it all the 
time—clack—clack—clack —-yes—-yes —yes—-no—no—no—-ha ! 
ha! ha!—he! he! he!—ti-tum, ti-tum—ti-ti-dum—Pardon me, 
Madam—pardon me, Mifs,—sku/e me, Sir—out with the foot-—— 
off with the hat—down with the breech—oh Efquire—Efquire 
Heathcoate, ’tisjuft the thing toa T. Laft night a little afore we 
went awalkin, I finifhed giving the hand, as they call it—that is to 
fay, getting a pretty lady over a gutter, for inftance—or handin 
her over a puddle, or any thing the fame way—allowing for th’ 
alteration. I was once, before I had my fortune, low enough to 
fay on fuch caffion, Come Bet, Het, Pol, Mol, Fan, Kit, or what 
not—allowing for the alteration---Come, gee us your fiit, or tip 
us your daddle---or lends hold o” your fore foot, elfe may hap you 
may draggle the tail o” you in the water. Odds merciful mifere- 
cordibus! as Gab fays, no fuch thing now by a million. Contrary 
fo much, that one of the beft things a better moft body can do, is 
to manage this matter as’t fhould be. Sir Andres himfelt, for 
fumple, is the greateft dabfter in the world at it. For inttance, 
there’s he, there’s a woman, and there’s a crofling, or a flippihin of 
waterwafh; mayhap, we’ll fay, covered o’er with ftepping ttones--- 
fow mark, Efquire. Now comes your jemmy work---Well---get 
over they mult---Indulge me, Mifs, or Madam, or my Lady, fays 
hz, allowing for th’alteration, with the favor of your fair hand--- 
Sir, you are very plite, Well---what’s next? Whew---fhe's a 
tother fide. But how the miferecordibus did the get there I won- 
der fays you? Ah! there lies the point. Now I'll tell you. Firft, 
Mifs, &c. allowing for the alteration, tucks up piece of petticoat, 
fers her pretty foot on ftepping ftone, fhews dainty turn‘d ancle, 
and is obliged, for the fake of bettermoft breedin, to look a little 
as if fhe was fear’d. Oh, Lord---fays fhe---Fear not, dear creas 
ture, divine angel, noble Madam, magnanimous Mifs, &c. allow- 
ing for the alteration---fear nothing: then, Efquire, he sakes her 
hand, and takes her waift, and gis her a guerrick, and they take a 
little bit of a thing *twixt a hop and a jump, and he kiffes her 
glove, and bends hinder-part, aud bows head, and gets grin into’s 
feace, and gis a bit of he, he, he, and fhews his white, powder- 
purg’d grinders, and---and---’tis all over as neat as the lady’s leg : 
1 ha’ been a long while on this head, cafe ’tis almoft half way clean 
up to the top genii, and Sir Andrew ’clares *pon his honour, no 
| en can do jong without it---I ha’ practis’d hugely, and I 
ind I am up to every part of the puddle-plitenefs, "cept poufing out 
hinder-part, and getting the grin. In aiming at the firft matter, I 
ha’ overfet one of Maiter De Grey’s china jars; for the thing is 
patural. I a’n’t made quite fo plite as I fhould be ’bout the bottom 
Vou. XI, Bb of 
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of waiil, or mayhapa little bit farder, fo it’s out of the quettion 
for me to wriggle’t as little and limberly as fuch a fine gentec!, 
grey-hound-ham’d fon of a gentleman as Sir Andrew, The grin 
too is, as | juft now faid, a hard thing to hitoff. I can’t, for foul 
of me, find out any thing to make a man laugh at getting a woman 
over a cartret, and as to laughing where one don’t fee the joke, and 
where the thing is one almott nothing at all, I never could do it 
fince Iwas bora. Befides, why ? I am fo cufs’d covered about 
the gills, that if I could laugh as heartily as Sir Andrew, "twould 
not do, for my cheeks are too /olidum firmus, if a man chofe to be 
learned, that it’s enough to crack one’s cheek furaitures I, begin 
to-day to learn to hold my tongue, or elfe talk about nothing, jut 
as caffion fees fir. Hett gets on at a pure fize. Sir Andrew is 
giving her a lectur about airs, and high notions, fan-fluttering— 
hemming, and the like, now in the garden. Gab would do very 
well if his larning did not ftand inhisway. But we fhall all be 
fit to be feen in a fhort time, before we go back ; tho’ as to coming 
near Captain Carlile, that’simpoflible ; yet I am fure he never 
took any pains to be better-moft, for every thing he does louks toa 
ealy for that—fame thing with Mifs Lucia. 
Efquire, farewell, 
Or vally, as Gab fays, 
Your’s 
H. Hewson. 





Sermons on the mof? prevalent Vices. To which are added an Or- 
dination Sermon, a Synod Sermon, and two Sermons on a future 
State. By the Rev. David Lamont, Minifier of Kirkpatrick- 
Durham, near Dumfries, Crowder, 8vo. §s. 3d. 

(Continued from page 100.) 


To be a good preacher is, perhaps, a more difficult, as we! 
asa more ufeful attainment, than to be a goed {peaker, 
either in the fenate or at the bar. In the two latter cates 
the capacity of the hearers is more upon a level with 
that of the orator, and he may therefore content himéelf 
with a greater uniformity of ftile and manner. But ina 

cligious affembly, which is generally compofed of all ranks 
of people from the higheft to the loweft, the preacher has a 
more arduous and complicated tafk to perform : he mutt oc- 
cafionally addrefs himfelf to every clafs and denomination of 
his audience; he muft inform the ignorant, and aroufe the 
jlothful ; he muft fix the attention of the thoughtlefs, and 
inelt the hearts of the obdurate ; he muft convince the incre- 
dulous, and confirm the wavering ; and, through the whole, 
he muft endeavour, that, while he renders himfelf perfectly 
jatelligible 
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intelligible to the meaneft of his hearers, he does not incur 
the contempt and ridicule of the moft learned and the moft 
refined. 

Mr. Lamont has, in our opinion, fhewn himfelf to be 
no inconfiderable proficient in thefe various branches of fa- 
cred oratory 3 nor is he lefs remarkable for inftruéting others 
to preach well, than for preaching well himfelf : and to give 
fuch inftruétions he is certainly entitled ; for (as Pope fays, 
with the variation only of one word) 


“© Thofe may teach others, who them{elves excel.” 


That he is equally entitled and qualified to give fuch in- 
ftruétions is evident from his ordination fermon, which con- 
tains the duty and charaéter of a good preacher, an ex- 
tract from which we fhall now take the liberty of laying be- 
fore our readers, 


© Letno man difpife thee. Titus 2, xv. 


* To make men happy, is the defign of goodnefs ; to make 
men good, is the defign of religion ; to make men religious, is the 
defign of preaching ; and to make preaching fuccefsful, is the de- 
fign of achurch. Utility, then, is a minifter’s objeét, and re- 
fpect fhould be a minifter’s aim. In him, refpe& and utility are 
infeparable ; in him, utility and contempt are incompatible. Ja 
this character, to be ufeful and not refpeéted, is tuppofition ab- 
{urd ; in this character, to be ufeful and defpifed, is a fuppofition 
impoflible. Where there is no refpeé to this character, there is 
no reverence ; where there is no reverence, there is no love ; and 
where there is no love, there is no obedience. A better advice, 
therefore, an apoftie could not give, a better advice an apofile could 
not receive, than this in the text—‘ Let no man defpife thee.’ 

“ A defire of refpeét is native to the foul ; refpect isone of the 
chief rewards of virtue. Life without refpeét, is not life at all, 
but only its naked fkeleton, or rather, if you will, its walking fha- 
dow. It is refpeét, and refpett alone, which gives life to exiltence 
and energy to life. 

“In the expreffion, * Lét no man defpife thee,’ there is an 
uncommon peculiarity. Ir feems to fuppofe, that one man’s ac- 
tions fhould be another man’s duty ; that one man fhould be mafter 
of another man’s fentiments. How can I prevent another man’s 
def, ifing me? There is a latitude in the expreflion, and through 
it is conveyed to us this idea, chat though it may not be in every 
man’s power to watd off the mifplaced ridicule of knaves or fools, 
yet it is certainly in every man’s power, by a proper attention to 
his fentiments, charaéter, and conduét, to prevent each fuppofable 


occafion for deferved reproach. “ Now 
Bb 2 Now; 
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‘¢ Now, to point aut thofe qualitications, which fecure a minifer 
from contempt, fhall be the bufinefs of this difcourfe, 

‘+ ft. A minilter fhould have good fenfe, 

‘* adly. A minifter fhould have good education, 

*¢ adiy. A minifter fhould be a good preacher. 

‘* athly. A minitter fhould be a good man. 

*¢ The Chriilian miniftry, my brethren, is, in this age of re- 
finement, become an old fafhioned and difrefpected eftablithment ; 
as much regarded as men regard their fouls, that is very little; as 
much defpifed as men defpife religion, that is very much, The 
bright aflemblage, however, of the four qualifications mentioned 
above, will render a minifter refpectable in fpite of the world ; 
bot the abfence of any ot them will render him contemptible in 
fpite of himfelf. 

‘¢ We begin with the firft qualification, which is good fenfe, 
Good fenfe is the foundation of future Knowledge, and the pre- 
fage of future refpect. The want of it isa radical defeét, and an 
infuperable bar againtt real efteem. Stupidity blocks up the ave- 
nues to fcience, and levity evacuates inftruction as fait as it imbibes 
it. Good fenfe is a qualification ornamental to a man, buta quali- 
fication effential to a minifter, becaufe his duty is the moft mo- 
mentous, and his office the moft honourable. 

** By good fenfe I do not meana bright genius, a preg- 
nant fancy, a tenacious memory, or a fparkling wit. Alas! theie 
fhewy and fuperficial qualities rather attraét admiration from the 
ignorant than refpect from the wife. But by good fenfe I un- 
deritand a comprehenfivenefs of thought, a folidity of judgment, 
and a clear conception of things, which is generally what we 
mean by the term prudence, or common fenfe. This is a fenie 
not to be acquired by habit, nor picked up at univerfities, but coe- 
val with the foul, and impreffed on its original form. 

“* Men, therefore, in the early period of life, fhould confult 
their talent, and, if they find it defective, they fhould ftop at 
once. Butif they have not fenfe enough to difcover their want 
of fenfe, their friends thould be fo civil and obliging to them as 
to direct their eyes, not to Jerufalem, but fomewhere elfe ; becaule 
a minifter, deftitute of common fenfe, if there is fuch a character 
in life, though adorned with all the embellifliments of literature, 
would be confidered as a pedant ; though clothed with the gar- 
ments of a venerable charatter, would be the object of derifion 
and contempr. 

** Were a man, of this complexion, acquainted with all the 
languages of the globe, from the original Hebrew to the modern 
Englith ; were he inftruéted in all the fyitems of philofophy, 
trom Pythagoras to Locke ; were he verfed in all the {chemes of 
divinity, from the firft religion of Adam to the prefent modifica- 
tions of Chriftian prefbytery ; were he fkilled in all the political 
conttitutions of government, from the foundation of the Affyrian 
empire by Nimrod, down to the reign of king George the third; 
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and yet withal were a child in common fenfe; the fum of his 
character would be, that he is a learned fool. 

“ Sacha man mutt be defpifed. A mortal may as well expe& 
an exemption from death, as a man of this ftamp hope for an ex- 
emption from contempt. As his imprudence has thruft him into an 
office, for which nature had difqualified him, fo his imprudence 
would pufh him on to a thoufand aétions offenfive to men of a juit 
way of thinking. His wild and ungoverned fancy will ever be an 
avermatch for his feeble judgment, and too much learning 
would make him mad. So effential an ingredient in the minitte- 
rial character is good fenfe, that a man may as well expect fruit 
from a barren tree, as refpect from a weak judgment. 

“ Afecond prefervative againft contempt in a minifter, is a 
good education. Natural good fenfe is, indeed, the folid bafis 
of refpeét ; but learning muft be joined to it in a man of a learned 
profeffion. The powers of the mind never exert their proper 
energy, till once they are matured by ftudy. Itis the culture of 
the earth which enriches the foil 5 it is the culture of the facul- 
ties which enriches the foul.* Bright improvements in a bright 
underitanding, are like letters of gold on a ftatue of marble. 
They exhibit an uncommon fplendor, and ftrike the {peCator with 
amazement, Literary accomplifhments give a luftre to charaéter ; 
aluftre, without which a minifterial character muft be full of 
darknefs. 

‘It is true, when Chriftianity was firft pub’ifhed to the world, 
the miraculous effutions of fupernatural light fuperfeded the ne- 
ceflity of human learning ; and men were better preachers thea 
without ftudy, than the beit of us are oz, even with it. 

But as that bleffed and memorable zra is long fince elapfed, 
and men attain knowledge by induftry, and not by infpiration, 
human learning is effentially requifite, fuccefsfully to illuitrate die 
vine truths. ‘* He that is a minifter fhould not be a novice ;’ he 
that is a guide fhould not be blind. 

*€ And, indeed, there is not a church upon earth, which has 
more prefling neceflity for learning, than the church of Scotland. 
The minitters of the church of Rome have little ufe for learning, 
becaufe they have only to exhort their hearers to be ignorant. 
The miniiters of the church of England have not any urgent 
need of learning, becaufe, by their external grandeur, they may 
plaufibly fepport an internal dullnefe. But we, who are minifters 
of achurch, deft'tute of riches, power, pomp, authority, thefe 
gaudy outworks of refpeét, fhould pay the ttri@eft attention to the 
sulture of the mind ; for when once ignorance fhakes hands with 


* Like the rough diamond, as it leaves the mine, 
Only in little breakings fhews its light, 
Till artful polithing has made it fine ; 
Thus education makes the genius bright. 
Tue GENTLE SHEPHERD. 
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poverty, that moment commences the period o! our final diffe. 
Jusion. 

** In every age of the world, the regard fhewn to literary merit 
has been contiderable, and the rewards conterred upon it have 
been confpicuous. Even in thefe days, in which we live, amid 
numberlets faults, we have at leatt this good quality, that fuperic 
merit is ever honoured with fuperior refpect. Whillt our learving 
flourifhes, we bear fome refemblance to the livelinefs and verdure 
of the fpring ; when it decays, our bloom withers, and we refem- 
ble the fterility and nakednefs of winter. 

‘* Tt is not enough, then, for a minifter to have treafures of 
know!edge in his clofet 5 he fhould have them in his head. Whea 
emergent dilliculties demand folution, he fhould recur to himieli, 
not to his books; fora miniiter fhould be a living library, nota 
living index, 

«A man, therefore, who, ftarved in the rudiments of erudis 
tion, and turnifhed with none but crade and beggarly elements, 
affumes the charaéter of a public inftruétor, muft be the object of 
deferved contempt ; becaufe he is deftitute of the very eflentials 
of fuch a character, meddles with things that are too high for 
hin, and, to adopt the expreffion of Dr. South, that learned and 
witty divine, * ftrikes his head againft a pulpit, when he would 
* make a much better figure at the tail of a plough.’ 

*¢ Bet when I {peak of a good education, I do not mean that 
men fhould cram their heads with a promiicuous jumble of all 
the feiences. This would defeat the very defign of education. 
Hz who hastoo much learning, is, for the moft purt, as ufelefs to 
the world, as he who has too little, and often miffes the heart by 
fhooting over the head. He who would know every thing, willin 
effet know nothing ; at leuft, nothing to advantage. Great va- 
riety of books, like great variety of meats, ferve only, firft 10 
pamper the appetite, and then to confound it.* A few flandard 
books, read with attention aud digefted with prudence, form the 
mind upon a regular fyftem, and form the man a regular fcholar, 

“ The fciences, moft intimately conneSted with the office of 4 
clergyman, feem to be thefe, theology, moral philofophy, hilory, 
rhetoric.” *. 


\ 


* Voracious learning, often overfed, 
Digefts not into fenfe her motley meal. 
This book-cafe, with dark booty almoft burft, 
This forager on other’s wifdom, leaves 
Her native farm, her reafon, quite untill’d ; 
Wich mix’d manure fhe. furfeits the rank foil, 
Dung'd, but not drefs'd, and rich to beggary. YounG. 
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48ermon preached at the Ordination, held at Chrifi Church, Nov. 

” als 17795 by Fobn Lord Bifhop of Oxford. By Joba Ran- 
inh, M. A. Student of Chrift Church, gto. 1s. Fletcher, 
Oxford ; Rivington, London, 


The duty of a minifter of the Gofpel is weighty and im- 
oortant. It fhould not be entered on rafhly, but with due 
4 m e . “- . 
conideration, Exemplary morals, and confiderable attain- 
ments in knowledge are eflentially requifite to ditcharge this 
é ~ o.% ” D i 
facred office ** decently and in order.” But how few, if we enter 
into a fisi&t fcrutiny, fhall we find of this valuable ftamp ? 


Lempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis. 


That too many are honoured with this title, without 
troubling their heads about neceflary ftudies, is too noto- 
rious to bedenied. "This fafhionable euz%a ‘* want of {ci- 
ence” contributes greatly to bring the clergy into contempt. 

The difcourfe before us is fuitable to the eccafion on which 
it was delivered ; in which Mr. Randolph fpeaks of profane 
learning as fubordinate and introduétory to that which is fa- 
cred. To fet which argument ina clear light, he gives usa 
plain enumeration of particulars: fuch as, a knowledge cf 
languages, the fcience of criticifin, hiftory, the inferior {ci- 
ences of geography and chronology, the philofophical {ci- 
ences, and even (fays he) ‘* the elegant arts fhould not be 
negle&ted.” 

After treating concifely on the above particulars, and 
pointing out their utility with refpeét to the ftudy of Theo- 
logy, Mr, Randolph thus concludes his fenfible difcourfe : 

** A mind thus ftored and prepared would certainly come with 
great advantage and ability to religious fludies; betides, the mere 
technial knowledge thus acquired, by frequent exercife, and by 
having taken fuch a compafs, it would be much enlarged aud 
firengthened. 

‘* Nor is experience wanting to confirm this notion. Super- 
flition, enthufiafm, and infidelity have always had their foundation 
in ignorance. The fuperftitions of the Roman Catholic religion 
arofe and took root in times when good literature was loft to the 
world. The modern enthufiafs are ufually thofe who have come 
to the ftudy of facred learning with minds ill-prepared for its re- 
ception, and have built their errors upon mifinterpretation, or 
upon that common miftake of arguing from detached paffages fe- 
parated from the context. Iris the fame with modern infidelity, 
however it may plume itfelf on its fuperior talents ; fHll it has its 
foundation in grofs ignorance, and often in an ignorance of plain 
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elementary principles: there may, perhaps, be fomething plavf. 
bie at firft fight ; therg may be a fuperficial glare fufficient to ep. 
gage and perplex weak minds; but I am perfuaded, if we hed 
had more found learning amongft us, the moft popular of thefe 
compilations, whether they pafs under the name of philofophy or 
ot hiftory, would never have rifen toeminence. It may be faid 
that fome of them are the work of ingenuity and of bright parts; 
perhaps fo, though this is to attribute to them more than moft of 
thei deferve, ftill they are founded in ignorance, while men vain. 
Ay prefume to fcan what is beyond their reach, and afpire at once 
to thofe things which are not to be attained but by degrees and by 
cautious fteps. There is one fure way of ftriking at the root of 
this evil, and that not fo much by defultory attacks, as by fpread. 
ing wide the influence of better principles and of founder know- 
jedze. 

‘© Thus, I think, from the infiitutions of our church, from the 
hiftory and experience of paft and prefent times, and from the na- 
ture of the thing itelt, we may eatily difcern a ftrong connexion 
Between the caufe of learning in all its feveral branches and that 
of religion ; and I would be underftood to fpeak at prefent of 
human learning not as valuablein itfelf, but as fubfervient and 
fubfidiary to fomething of higher importance; as preparing the 
way and opening the mind for the reception of greater truths, as 
tending to form that great character which fhall embrace all thefe 
parts of learning as fecondary and fubordinate to that which is its 
pri:ctpal ftudy, and thall then apply the whole with united force 
to the promoting the knowledge of Chriftian faith, and the exer- 
eife of Chriftian charity : ‘ caffing down imaginations, and every high 
thing that exalterh itfelf again, the knowledge of God, and bringing 
into captivity every thought to the obedience of Chrift.’ 

‘¢ It may be urged thar all this is within the reach of few, be it 
{>; perhaps of none ; but by holding forth that which is perfe& asa 
model, we fhall be able to approach nearer to it. Some portion at 
leait isin every man’s power. And it is an undeniable confe- 
quence, that if thefe gifts may be applied to fo good purpofes, 
they call for our moft earneit endeavouring; and on the other 
hand, we may be affured, that if our endéavours are earneft and 
fincere, the gracious affiftunce of God will not be wanting in this, 
and ali our other labours. ‘Then may we apply to ourfelves with 
confidence thofe moft comfortable words of our Saviour Chrift to 
his apoftics, and through them to his church: And lo I am with 
gow alvay, even unto the end of the svorld.”* 0, 





* Mathew, c. 28, v. 20, 
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Thoughts on the Treaty now agitating between Government and the 
Eaft India Company, fhewing the conceived Defects of the Pro- 
potions drawn up by the Court of Direétors; and containing 
anew fet of Propofitions, perhaps more advantageous to the 
Public, tothe Eaft India Company, and the oppreffid Inbabi- 
bitants of Hindofian. By Archibald Mitchell, late Major of 
Enzincers, belonging to the Efiablifhment of Fort St. George. 
4to, 2s: 6d. Donaldfon. 


It is an old faying, that it Would be happy for the atts if 
rione but artifts prefumed to judge of them. We may ex- 
tend the obfervation, and affirm, that it would be happy for 
the interefts of knowledge and learning in general, ifnone pre- 
iumed to write, nor even to talk of any thing but what they 
underftood. And, yet, how widely do men deviate from this 
excellent rule? How many tours of England have been 
written by thofe who were never out of the found of Bow 
bell ? And how many travels thro’ foreign countries have 
been compofed by thofe who were never out of Great-Bri- 
tain? This habit, indeed, of talking of things we do not 
underftand, feeins to be an old difeafe of mankind. The 
pedant, Who prefumed to inftru€& Hannibal in the art of war, 
tho’ he had never feen the face of an enemy, appears to have 
been of this family... Major Mitchell is of a very different 
lineage. He talks of nothing of which he is not a perfect 
mafter ; for having refided long in the Eaft Indies, he cannot 
but be fuppofed to be intimately acquainted with the fubject 
of which he treats, and which, we muft own, he handles in a 
very rational and ingenious manner. Inftead of a charter 
for ten years, he propofes that the company fhould have a 
charter for thirty years ; and tliat the public and the compa- 
ny fhould equally fhare in the profits, and in the colleétion 
of the revenues, and the direétion of the government. 

He alledges, that neither the dire€tors nor the minifter 
have chofe to fpeak out their fentiments clearly ; but that, if 
they had done fo, they would have exprefled themfelves in 
the following, or; at leaft; in fomewhat fimilar terms : 

‘* Having adjutted the dividend for the profits on trade, the 
propofition goes to {tare the mode, in which the remaining profits 
of the company, accruing from the territorial revenve, is to be 
thared between the publi¢ and the India proprietors : it propofes, 
that all above eight per cent. fhould be given to the ftate, until the 
profits amount to fixteen per cent. When they exceed fixteen 
per cent, the furplus to be equally divided between the public 


andcompany. The plain Enylith of which propofition I take to 
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be this ; * We (that is adminiftation) will not revolt the proprie- 
tors, by afferting, in direct terms, that every farthing of revenue 
fhall be ours, but we thall take care to have it fo, by infifting on 
receiving all up to fixteen per cent. which we are perfuaded, isthe 
utmoft extent of probable profit that will accrue from the com- 
pany’s pofleffions. Should, however, the profits, by a degree of 
good management very unlikely to happen, exceed that propor- 
tion, we will then condefcend to admit the company to an equal 
thare of this imaginary furplus, this bybble of expeétation, never 
to be realifed. In return for this great condefcenfion on our part, 
you fhall have the honour of being the fole drudges in the manage- 
ment of this bufinefs, becaufe we are convinced, by the wonder- 
ful extent of your paft economy, and by the great care you have 
fhewn to provide for the lafting profperity of your poffeffions, as 
well as by the effe&tual means you have ufed to fecure all the riches 
of India to yourlelves, and to let none of them to go into the 
pockets of your fervants, that you are exceedingly equal to this 
arduous employment.—Moreover, we will not affront you, by 
making an offer for paying for one half of the fortifications, build- 
ings, guns, &c. &c. conftruéted and provided by you, at an immenfe 
expence, for the neceflary fecurity of your poffefions :—you fhall 
have the merit of making a prefent of all that to the ftate, in re- 
turn for the honour it does you, by calling you it’s partner, and 
we will content ourfelves with the whole of the profits, without 
being at a farthing expence, or bearing any of the drudgery.’ 

‘* If after reading this fair ftate of the propofal, any one will 
fill be hardy enough to throw down the gauntlet, as a champion 
for the juftice and moderation of government, I certainly thall not 
except the challenge, not chufing to fight wind-mills, nor to run 
my head againft ftone walls. 

“* I now proceed to the laft head of difenflion, namely to exa- 
mine, 

‘* The degree of exclufive controul and management, propofed 
to be vefted in the company, independent of government.” 

** In examining which, I fhall firft confider the demands and ex- 
peCtations of the direCtors, on this head, in behalf of the com- 
pany ; and chen advert to the requifition of the minifter on behalf 
of the ftate. 

** The direétors begin their propofitions, by requiring, * That 
all theircharter rights and privileges, fhall be preferved to them ene 
tire.’ Had they condefcended to have expreffed this with, with 
fome degree of limitation, I conceive, it would have been both more 
modeft and more juft. For example, had they thought proper to 
infert the following claufe, namely—‘ So far as regards our exclu 
five trade, and the management of our commerce,’ perhaps the 
requifition would have been more reafonable, as well as more fer 
fpectful, than as it ftands at prefent. Their demand may be thus 
tranflated : * Weexpect, not only the exclufive management 

our trade, the fole obje&t of our former charter privileges (in which 
claim they are perfectly well founded) but we infift alfa on the ea- 
tise 
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tire admisiftration of the territory—the fole right of Indian legi- 
(jation—-and the undivided exercife of collecting and employing 
the revenues.——-We are aware that this demand is rather oxsr¢ on 
our part, but ftill we will be much obliged to you, if you will 
grantit. We should offend the proprietors if we acted otherwife ; 
and if you give it us, we will make it up to you in more effential 
matters : for we will permit you to pocket the whole revenues, it 
you will give us all the power. We muft be, at the leaft we mut 
appear to be, the fole governors and treafurers.s We mutt have 
the ofenfible difpofal of all places, and have it abfolutely in our 
power to enrich our friends and dependents at the expence of the 
public. In fhort, we will do all the bufinefs—take a /itz/e care of 
the company——a great deal of your friends and our friends, and let 
the public at large fhift for themfelves. Finally, we infift upon 
being great men, ix appearance, but you fhall have all the power, 
under the rofe.” 

« Gentlemen, replies the minifter, I pardon the prefumption. 
of your demand, on account of the motive from whence I conceive 
it to have originated, namely, your defire to approve yourfelves the 
faithful guardians of the rights of your conitituents ; but I will 
not fo far degrade your difcernment, as to fuppofe, that your claim 
to exclufive management of revenue as well as trade, can be jutti- 
fied by your private opinions, and conviction of it’s equity and 
propriety, Surely, Gentlemen, a participation of revenue necef- 
farily implies a proportionable fhare, in the management of thofe 
countries from whence that revenue is toarife. In regard to in- 
fluence, under the rofe, it would be highly unbecoming in the mi 
nifter of this great nation, in the adjuftment of fo important a 
bufinefs as the prefent, to appear to give weight to, or to be actu- 
ated by, fuch indireét motives. Befides, neither my time, my in- 
clination, nor the turn of my mind, lead me to court fuch influence. 
Other minifters, perhaps of lefs official connection with the compa- 
ny, may have courted it, and may have obtained it. The motives 
of my claim, in behalf of the ftate, to a fhare of territorial ma- 
nagement, however unpopular that claim may be, I am yet not 
afhamed toown, becaufe I am convinced, it is founded both on 
juttice and expediency ; nor has the pait management of the com- 
pany’s poffeffions, in the hands of the directors, and of fervants of 
their appointing, had any tendency to leflen that perfuafion. 
Partnerthip (I fpeak to you now as merchants) neceflarily involves 
in ita fhare of direction. When I fay this, I am at the fame time, 
perfectly aware, of the degree of unpopularity and jealoufy that 
will be excited, efpecially in the prefent moment, by the adoption 
of any meafure that tends to increafe the power, and to extend 
the influence of the crown, however juft, however neceflary it 
may be on the prefent occafion, On that account I am difpofed 
to wave my claim to ofenfible, domefic management, and to con- 
fine it within the bounds already pretcribed by parliament, of no- 
minating the governor oundent fupreme council in Bengal, as 
being the executive power in the adminiftration of revenue. On 
Cea the 
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the part of the crown, and of the public, if domeftic direSion js 
expected to be given up, I muft infift upon the nomination to thofe 
important offices 5 and in granting it, there will ftill remain to the 
Company a much more extenfive nomination, to places of greater 
truft and emolument, than is now claimed on behalf of the pu- 
blic. If, therefore, that fhare of foreign direétion which I de. 
mand, is not admitted, the decifion muft be left to Parliament, 
who may probably think that a thare of domeffic as well as of local 
direétion, is the indifputable right of the nation in this bufinefs,” 

Having thus given what he conceives to be the real fenti- 
ments of the two different parties, he now prefumes to des 
liver his own opinion on the fubjeét, in the following addrefg 
to the minifter and the directors, 


‘¢ My Lord and Gentlemen, 

*¢ T have hitherto liftened to the arguments of both fides, with 
filence and attention ; with attention, not only to the outward tex. 
ture of your reafoning, but to the inward fprings alfo, by which 
you are actuated. I have endeavoured to pry into the very bottom 
of your fouls, and this is the refulc of my inquett. 

‘** As for you, gentlemen of the direftion, you have fpoke with 
fo much fimplicity and plainnefs of fpeech, that it is impoffible to 
miitake your meaning: your arguments, therefore, as well as your 
motives, require no comment: they are both fufficiently obvious, 

*¢ In regard to your lordthip, while I admire the dignity and 
difinterefledne!s of your profelfions, I am forry that I do not find 
myfelf juitified in paying the fame compliment to your abilities on 
the prefent occafion: I would rather wifh to fuppofe, and I think 
it moft probable that the formation of this crude, inadequate, and 
ill-digeited plan, has been the work of others, more than of your 
lordfhip: I have already pointed out the bad policy, and the ruie 
nous confequences refulting from the very fhort term propofed for 
the duration of the Company’s charter. I have alfo, I conceive, 
jufficieatly brought to light the enormity of your Lordship’s de- 
mand, in regard to the guantum of participation required for the 
public: The mode propofed for obtaining that quantum, is equals 
lv exceptionable, but I defer the confideration of that matter for 
the prefent, and proceed to thew, that the degree of management 
and direction claimed by you in behalf of the public, falls as much 
fhort of that extant and eflicacy of controul which is their due, 
as their propofed proportion of revenue exceeds that due.—I have 
already exprefled my conviction that the eight per cent. demanded 
for the public, before the company can receive any fhare of the 
revenue, 1s more than that revenue will ever be brought to produce, 
in the way which your Lordthip has thought proper to confent to 
the future adminiftration of the Company’s fettlements; This being 
the cafe, why not infift upon the whole of the management, as well 
as the whole of the revenue? I readily allow that {uch an aflump- 
tion of power would be too yrofs to pafs on the public, but Z mutt 
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ot the fame time affirm, that the one naturally refults fzom the other, 
and, in point of abftraét juitice, is juft as much their due: But 
your Lordfhip, in avoiding Scilla, had fallen upon Charibdis, and 
your dread of claiming an unpopular, yg right, has induced 
you on this, as on many other occafions, to facrifice to your cha- 
yacteriftic timidity, the neceffary authority of the ftate. I can con- 
ceive your lordfhip to have argued in this manner: We muft not 
revolt the Company, and increafe the popular clamour, by de- 
manding ofenfible dire€tion, to the extent of our claim: We will 
depend for a fhare of domeftic management, on the well known 
influence of the crown, in the choice of directors: We will con- 
fine ourfelves to the appointment of the fupreme council, partly 
becaufe we have already got parliamentary fandtion to that claim, 
and more efpecially, as it will afford us the ample means of future 
patronage: Had you confulted only the intereft of the fate, it 
would have occurred to your Lordfhip, that, though the election 
of the fupreme council was vefted in the crown, yet in the execution 
of their truft, and in the difpofition of the revenues, they were to 
aé& under the orders of the court of directors, and not of minifters ; 
confequently, though you might gain the nomination of lucrative 
appointments, yet the nation would gain nothing in point of con- 
troul over the Company. It might alfo have occurred to your 
Lordfhip, on a retrofpect of the paft management of the compa- 
ny, refpecting their territories, both in point of internal policy, 
and in appropriating their immenfe revenues for the benefit of the 
company, inftead of permitting them to become a prey to the ra- 
pacity of their fervants, that when fuch total want ef good policy, 
and of economy, exifted at a time when the exertion of thofe vir- 
tues tended folely to enrich themfelves and their conftituents, is it 
not probable they will exift, in a fuperior degree, when they know, 
that all their labour, and all their pains, will only ferve to benefit 
the fate, and not them/felves: It is rather to be expected that they 
will be very indifferent to the intereft of the ftate, and very at- 
fentive to their own, and that of their frignds and dependents.” 





Speculation, a Poom. to. 2s. 6d. Dodfley. 


Speculation is exhibited in this little poem under a/) her 
various forms, and under each, with much poetry and pleatan- 
try; the author’s talents, both of which have been as long 
admired, as they have been kaown to the public. Amongft 
the feveral excellent illuftrations of a fubjeét by no means 
Fruitful of illuftration are the following, 


‘€ Could I, ye Gods, in equal ftrain 
Their various fallacies explain, 
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And all their fiend-like arts rehearfe, 
In faithful and immortal verfe ; 
No more the bull and bear fhould glow, 
Refplendent in the folar bow, 
But banifh’d to th’ infernal fhore, 
Give Pluto’s realms two demons more : 
The duck debarr’d from Lethe’s fpring, 
Whofe waters {weet oblivion bring ; 
In Phlegethon her feat fhould fix, 
And fpeculate the pools of Styx. 

* Nor lefs among th’ unletter’d fivains 
This fafjonable word obtains ; 
(For fathion now alike pervades 
The gorgeous roof, and fylvan fhades) 
Atk the rich clown, whole iron fway 
The humble villages obey, Af 
While penury and hunger wait, a 
Befide the lowly cottage gate, 
Why the hard wretch witholds his grain, 
And hears unmov’d the poor complain ; 
Atk why he cumbers up his ground, ¥ 
With ftacks of unthrefh’d corn around, 
Till wet and mould have fpoil’d one half, 
Or vermin ground it into chaff ; 
He’ll try to modify his diction, 
And tell you, ’twas his own election, 
He felt a certain inftigation 
To keep it all on—f{peculation, 

*¢ Mark where the money-lending crew 
Their bafe ufurious trade purfue, 
With wily phrafe, and treacherous {mile 
The poor unwary youth beguile, 
Oft’ to his thoughtlefs with fupply 
‘The means of want and infamy ! 
All that the anxious father’s cares 
Have gather’d in his brighter years, 
All that the younger offspring craves, 
And oft the tender mother faves 
From comforts, which her age requires, 
In mortgages and bonds expires. 

‘© And muft his fair paternal lands 
All center in fuch mifcreant hands ? 
Juft heav’n forbid !— 
Oh! may the pillory or rope 
Prevent them in each diftant hope, 
And all their golden expectations 
Be airy dreams and—'peculations.” 

Although Mr. Anftie (for to that gentleman’s pen we 
attribute this produétion, fince his avowed writings apptif 
at the bottom of the advertifement) declares, N 
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Not all the criticifing race 
¢ Can move one mutcle in his face.’ 
We would ftill (albeit we do not boaft ourfelves amongit 
the number of thote to whom 
‘ Letters patent are affign’d, 
‘ To ftamp th’ opinions of mankind,”) 
recommend a fairer field than this entangled path of the poeti- 
cal region, where even the author of the Bath Guide can 
find a flower deferving dis cropping. At the fame time we 
can obferve many veftiges of the maf? humorous poet of his 
time in the courfe of this agreeable bouquet, and where any 
fuch marks are wanting, or but ‘ dimly feen,’ the /udjed?, 
not the author is in fault, 
The concluding lines of this performance are extremel 
worthy the heart from whence they came ; whether confidered 
in a moral, a poetical, or a political light, 


** But if the truth I muft impare, 
And fay what paffion rules my heart, 
No thirft for honours, wealth, or pow’r 
E’er robb’d me of one quiet hour, 

No party zeal, no factious aim 

Torment me with their raging flame, 
But anxious thoughts for England’s fake 
Will oft the flumb’ring mufe awake, 

In hopes to pleafe in faithiul ftrain 

The wife, the virtuous, and humane, 
My foul with ftrong ambition fir’d, ; 
And thefe incondite rhymes in{pir’d, ; 
Taught me to think no toil fevere 
Awhile to catch their lift’ning ear, 

And make their fmiles and approbation 
The object of my fpeculation.” 









Fatal Faifbood, a Tragedy, as it is afled at the Theatre- 
an Cowent-Garden. By the Author of Percy. 8vo. 1. 6d. 
adell, 







This tragedy is excellently calculated to fhew the errors, 
which the “ef? bearts are apt to beled into. The ftruggles 
of Orlando, torn between his contending paffions,—his 
Srisngfbip for Rivers,—love for Fulia,—and pity for Emmelina, 
are 
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are moft ftrongly, and at the fame time; moft delicately 
painted. To fee a bad charaéter, guilty of a bad action, is 
what we expeét, and therefore we are not furprized ; but 
when a good man is forced againft his inclination to depart 
from virtue, let the confequences be what they may, he mut 
become as interefting an objeét, as the former would be dif. 
gufting. ape | 

Mifs Moore has been charged with plagiarifm, we there. 
fore with a moft fcrutinizing eye have fought to atcertain 
the faét; and we think fhe is indebted, for the zitle of the 
tragedy, and /ome of its incidents, to an elegant novel, called 
© The fatal Effects of Inconftancy, and to Richardfon’s Clemen- 
tina, for the tender madnefs of her Emmelina. But fhe has 
turned them to fuch good advantage, that we difmifs her, 
with this caution, to take as little from others as fhe can, as 
no perfon has lefs reafon to borrow ; for her produétions will 
bear the moft critical ¢ye in the c/o/et, which is not often the 
cafe with pieces which have reccived every advantage from 
flage decorations L 





The Times, Se. a Comedy, by Mrs. Griffiths, as it is alled at 
the. Theatre-Royal Drury-Lanz, 8voi 1s, 6d. Fieldiag and 
Walker. 


The purport of almoft every advertifement now-a-days, 
is to acknowledge § the favourable reception’ which the per- 
formance has met with. The author of the comedy now un- 
er confideration goes in the fame track, and fpeaks warmly 
of * the indulgence which attended its reprefentation.”.— 
Properly enough, indeed, hath fhe term’d it an indulgence, 
fince the fteady impartiality which it is our duty to maintain, 
obliges us to confefs we fee little merit in the performance 
but ‘ that of meaning well.’ Of Mrs. Griffiths’s talents 
we are not infenfible, having feen them exerted on many 
diffcrent occafions, with great pleafure ; but we cannot, in 
the pretent produétion, recognize the pen of the elegant and 
interefting Frances. Weare well acquainted with Goldoni’s 
Bourru Bienfaifant, on which this piece is founded, and think 
it might have f{uggefted much greater advantages of circum- 
{tance and fituation to an Englifh dramatift, than is here 
difcovered by Mrs. G. ‘The chara&ter of Woodley, however; 
is not ill-fuftained, and there are fome {cattering ae” of 
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Jeafantry, and a few pointed remarks ; though it fhould be 
obferved that the railers at modern comedy have too ofter 
condemned the fentiment, while, in fervile imitation of 
Congreve, they have attempted repartee and witticim, (, 





Livice to the Unwary, or an Abfirad? of certain penal Laws now 
in Force againft_/muggling in general, and the Adulteration of 
Tea, with fame Remarks very neceffary to be read by all Pere 

* fons, that they may not run themfelves into Difficulties, or incur 
Penalties therefrom, Cox and Robinion, 


The title of this little piece is fo full that were it not for 
the great importance of its contents, and the well known 
fallacioufnels of titles in general, we fhould have been fatis- 
fied wich fubje&ting it alone to the in{pe&tion of our readers, 
Here we find two tables ftating the quantity of tea imported 
by our Eaft India Company, and the other nations of Europe 
for a feries of years ; and from them we learn that in 1769 
the reft of k.urope imported from China five millions and a 
halfof pounds of tea, andin 1777 above fixteen millions, and that 
our rivals and enemies the French encreafed their importa- 
tions in that time from lefs than one million to above fix 
millions, having in 1769 employed one China fhip, and in 

"77 nine. The Company’s fales in the fame period funk 
about one half, though the confumption in the Britifh domi- 
nions has been and is now on the encreafe. The inference is 
obvious. Foreigners, and particularly the French, have by 
{muggling engroffed the trade to the great injury of the reve- 
nue, which in this article alone fuftains a lofs of a million and 
ahalf. Befides this alarming circumftance the fale of our 
rums and fugars is impeded by the vaft quantities of gin 
poured in upon us from various quarters, the Dutch diftilling 
annually about four millions of gallons, the French about 
two millions and a half, and the Swedes no inconfiderable 
quantity. Moft of this bafe fpirit is imported into Great 
Britain and Ireland, to the great detriment of the cuftoms 
and excife, 2s well as of the health of his Majefty’s fubjects, 
who are thus encouraged in drunkennets and debauchery, and 
rail the poor-ratcs to an encrmous degree, The people of 
Guernfey employ about twelve fhips in {muggling rum and 
ugar from the Danes ; and all clafles of tea-dealers adulte- 
rate that commodity by mixing with it the leaves of floes, 

Vor. XI, Dd afh, 
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afh, elder and other ingredients, coloured with terra japoni- 
‘ca, logwood, copperas, and fuch pernicious drugs. Fromall 
thefe wicked pra‘tifes, it is here computed that the nation 
lofes annually about two millions and a half in revenue, 
Suppofe the lofs to be but one half of this fum, is not every 
good citizen called upon to check fo alarming an evil, by 
giving every aid in his power to the late a& for the preven- 
tion of fmuggling, which enables the feller of fimuggled 
goods to become the informer, and which has excited af- 
fociations throughout the kingdom to offer rewards to all in- 
formers. For our part, we dcem the matter of fuch ferious 
confequence that we recommend it to the confidgration of 
the next county mectings as an aifair, which if properly 
managed, may prove infinitely more advantageous to the 
nation than any poffible reduction of the civil lift. Both 
fchemes are certainly laudable; but of ihe two, the one now 
under our eye is the moft eflential, as it will neceflarily 
diftrefs our enemies, while it reheves ourfelves ; and the re- 
duétion of the civil lift will diflvefs the miniftry no more 
than the oppofition, 





A Letier to ihe Vhigs. Almon, 


A fpirited well-written pamphlet. But we cannot re- 
commend it for any noyelty of obfcrvation, Indeed the 
fubject is fo common—complaining of the undue influence 
of the crown and corruption, that we know not how it could 
be otherwife. 

We cannot help expreffing our difpleafure at his acdreffing 
it to the Whigs; by reafon it feems with a dcfire to raile 
thofe obnoxicus party names of Whig and Tory. Nothing is 
more deftru€tive of national welfare than when its inhabi- 
tants are ranged under the banners of two oppofing parties, 
which oftentimes is merely nominal, There have been ma- 
ny who have profetfed theintelves Whigs, and knew not 
what the term meant; fothat they might haye been Téries 
in their hearts, and, in this manner, were Tories in name as 
often as Whigs in reality 


We extraét as follows, becaufe it contains what he thinks 
will relieve us from czr ciftrefies. 

** Before I fay any moie, I mutt intreat the indulgence of my 
readers ; Tam confcious that as a writer I am incorrect, uncone 
nected, and diffufe; but [hope that upon the whole | fiall be 
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found to have faid fomething tothe purpofe. If I am miftaken, it 
is only my toil and labour loft, a thilling fpent, and the letter 
thrown into the fire. Iam not fond of feurrility and abufe, nor 
is it from any malignity in my difpofition that I fiad fault with the 
meafures or minifters; I will even admit, if they defire it, that 
with the beft intentions in the world they have been guilty of the 
greateft errors. But I do infift upon it, that if this country had, 
tor many years pait, been governed by the worft men in it, we 
could nor have been reduced to a more calamitous fituation; what 
then does it fignify to the nation whether we have been ruined by 
anetror oracr:me? whether by determmed malice, or the influ- 
ence ot the moon? But I addrefs myfelf to thofe who ftill re- 
tain their fenfes or their honour ; and I afkthem, whether an ite 
mediate reformation in our whole fyftem of government be not 
neceflary! LIafk them, if they will concur in the means neceflary 
for iuch a purpofe ? I will propoie fuch as I think adéquate ; and 
I promife to adopt any that fhall appear more effectual, let who 
wilioffer them. There is only one mode that occurs to me of 
ftriking at the root of corruption, and that is to obtain a free Pare 
liament; and there appears to me no poffivility of obtaining a 
free Parliament, but by multiplying the county membefs in fuch 
amanner as that they may exceed the borouyh-mongers, the 
Scotch, and all the venal and courtly partor the Hou.e of Com- 
mons. ‘Liji this is done no liberal or popular vote will ever be 
pafled; and [ appeal to every honeft man in the kingdom, whe- 


ther he thinks he cam be injured bv fuch a wieature ? Neither the ° 


righ's of the King, nor thoie of the Peerage, nor thofe of the 
Commons, can be affected by it; it is nothing more than a falutary 
provifion againft a flagrant abute What then fhall we do to 
bring it about, fhould the expediency of the meafure be admitted ? 
The means are obvious, and very practicable. Ler us convene in 
our feveral counties. ‘Let us propofe, and candidly debate upon 
the meafure, if thought expedient. Let us petition the Crown 
and both houfes of Parliament, thst every county may be per- 
mitted to fend as many members of Parliainept as they pleafe, the 
numbers of each to be proportioned by the lind-tax; and the 
coumy of York, as being the largett, to fend ten members for in- 
flance, or as many as may give the found part of the Houle a fu- 
Periority overthe corrupt. Should our petitions be rejected (which 
we hope will not be the cafe) it will be evident that there is a dee 
fign in fome one part of the legiflature to affume and referve to 
themlelves an unconftitutional power, which we have a right to 
quettion, and by all lawful means to oppofe: 1 would therefore 
advife the counties in fuch a cafe to fend no members at all; 
the confequence of which will be, that, nor being reprefented, 
they need not pty the land-tax, or indeed any tax at all: but in 
Cale of extremities, and to avoid anarchy, it may be neceflary, if 
the wort happens, that each county fhould elect their own meme 
bers (with or without a writ does not fignify fix-pence) and then 
Wait upon thtm in a bedy to the door ot St, Stcpen’s Chapel. I 
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ueftion whether any man will be found bold enough to fhut that 
bet: or to tutn them out after they have taken their feats. Thefe 
gentlemen, though of independent fortunes and unqueftionable 
integrity, muft not be trufted too far, becaufe they are men, and 
not angels; they mut therefore bind themfelves to fit for one 
year, and no longer ; and to accept of neither bribe, place, nor 
penfion. Under thee reftrictions a knave cannot betray his coun. 
try with impunity ; andan honeft man may be fure of reprefent- 
ing his conitituents from year to year as long as he lives. 





A Defence of the AG of Parliament lately paffed for the Relief of 
the Roman Catholics. Containing a true State of the Laws 
now in Force againf? Popery. In Anfwer to a Pamphlet, en 
titled An Appeal from the Protefiant Afficiation to the People 
of Great Britain, &¥c. Ina Letter toa Friend. By aPre 
defiant, 8vo. 6d. Johnion, ; 


In an advertifement prefixed to this Letter, our author 


apologizes for the feverity of his animadverfions oa the Ap- 
peal, in the following manner. 


** The author of the following pages, finding the Appeal u- 


authenticated by any fignatures, either of the prefident, fecretary, 
or members of the Proteftant Affociation, thought himfelf juttif- 
ed in confidering it 2s an anonymous publication. He has a- 
cordingly treated it with a lefs degree of ceremony than he might 
have ufed, had‘the author or authors appeared: he hopes; how- 
ever, that the candid and judicious will be of opinion, that he has 
not tranfgreffed the bounds of decency ‘and good manners, of 
shewn. greater refentment than the occafion demanded.” 

‘In confidering the Appeal, our author freely owns, that 
apon the moft attentive and candid peruial of it, he cannot 
help being of opinion, , 

** 1, That the author’s idea of toleration is throughout fo ex 
cecdingly defeftive, as by mp means to deterve the name. 

** 2, That his objeciions to the act tor relief of the Koma 
Catholics are principally founded upon an entire mifapprehention 
of its nature ; and therefore, 

** 3. That he and his affuciates, in their endeavours to raife 3 
ferment in the nation, ‘and to excite mutual animofities among! 
the inhabitants of thefe kingdoms, fo far trom deferving to 
confidered as guardians of the conftitution, are in faét, whethet 
they know it or not, abettors of perfecution, and enemies of civil 
and religious freedom,” 

To prove each of the above particulars, evidence is pr 
duced from the pamphlet itfelf. The reafoning ts clear. : 
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this produétion we perceive marks of a liberal and fenfible 
writer. Wedhall difmifs this Letter with an extract of the 
concluding paragraph. aor 

+ Wich regard to the Proteftant affociation, as its members are 
all equally ftrangers to me,” fays the author, §* Tecan have no per- 
fonal enmity to any one of them. Whether this pamphlet be 
their general offspring I cannot deteymine: Ll hope for their credit 
it is an impofition upon the public. If fo, they will certainly take 
care to difavow it. If it de theirs, I freely give my opinion that 
it doesthem no honour: its ftile is contemptible, its reafoning 
futile, its object malicious. May it meet the difapprobation of 
every honeft mind—imay the defigns of cruelty and bigotry be de- 
feated—and may pure and equal liberty be fpeedily extended and 
perpetually preferyed to the whole wosld.” O. 





An Appeal from the Protefiant Affeciation to the People of Great- 
Britain concerning the probable Tendency of the late AR of 
Parliament in favour of. the Papijiss 8vo. 6d. Dod- 
iley, &c. 


Tn confequence of the lenity fhewn by government to the 
Papifts by a late a&t of, parliament this pamphlet makes its 
public appearance. It confifts of an introduétion, four fec- 
tions, and a conclufion. 

The firft. fe€tion comprehends. ‘* Thoughts on tolera- 
tion, and how far it is confiftent with our civil conftitu- 
tion, and the prefervation of the Proteftant religion, to 
extend it to the Papifts.” The fecond, ** A view of the 
principal laws that. were in force againft the Papifts before 
they were altered by the late a&tof Parliament, and of the 
{pirit in which they were executed.” The third, “ Con- 
fiderations on the late aét of Parliament, and the alterations 
made thereby in the penal laws againft the Papifts.” The 
fourth, ** Obfervations on the manner in which the Jate act 
was obtained ; on the principal arguments in its favour, and 
on the fatal confeguences which will moft probably refult 
from it. And the conclufion, ‘* The abfolute neceffity of 
an application to Parliament for redrefs, and the conftitu- 
tional mode of obtaining it.” 

_ The pamphlet before us breathes an intolerant fpirit, and 
is replete with fre and fury. Perfecution, which it fo vio- 
lently condemns in the Papifts, is bere ftrongly recommend- 
ed, though it is pretended to be on Chriftian principles. 
Notwithftanding this affertion, we are no partizans of the 
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caufe of the Papifts. Popery we abhor, and. contemn its 
irrational doétrines. And we are apprehenfive that the Pa. 
pifts may abufe the indulgence granted-them by Parliament 
yet, we think this pamphlet too illiberal to have much weight 
to influence a candid and rational mind, to join in rouzin 
up the dormant fpirit of perficutions which * has long been 
hearfed, and quietly inkumed. 0, 


A Sermon preached at St. Mary's, Oxford, Fuly 1, 1779, 
on the Anniverfary Meeting of the Governors of the Rad= 
cliffe Infirmary. By Lewis Bagot, LL.D. Dean of Chrift 
Church. Publifbed at the Requeft of the Governors for tht 
Benefit of the Charity. 4to. 1s. Rivington, 


A pious and pertinent difcourfe. 





Unanimity, a Poem. By F. Macaulay. 4to. 108. 6d. Cadell, 


In this poem is to be obferved an ardour of {fentiment, 
and in many parts a ftrength of ideas We give the follow- 
ing extra€t that our readers may be inclined to encourage 
that UNANIMITY which muft fave the nation as well as our 
author. 


“Tis well,” Britannia’s Guardian thus replies, 
(Stern anger flafhing dreadful from his eyes) 
*’Tis well my plighted faith, in honour bound, 
Protects thee treading thus on hoftile ground, 
Did not my foul that facred tie revere, 

Did not Diferetion hold the pointed {pear, 

Thou had’ft not dar’d pretumptuous to revile 
‘The prince and fubjects of my fav’rite-ifle. 
Infidious pow’r! let faithlefs Gallia tell 

(That feat where guile and ranc’rous envy dwell) 
Of treaties broken, and of faith decay’d, 

Of lawlefs rapine, and of truft betray’d; 

Whofe treach’rous fons have caft the fatal brand 
Of hellith difcord o’er Britannic land. 

While yet in embrio lay the feeds of hate, 
Ere yet contention vex’d each jarring fate ; 

Ere yet Bellona, raging in the fray, 

Saw warlike croops to hoftile rage a prey 3 
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Your wiles accurit, and dark infidious arts, 
Kindled deftructive rage in focial hearts. 


its 
P. «“ Talk not of Freedom: ’tis a Biiton’s theme. 
“a ¢ Of which your fervile fons may fondly dream ; 
ight Whiie pow’r deipotic rules with iron hand, ' 
zing And makes one mighty prifon of the land. 
een «+ Nor think, proud Gaul, tho’ adverfe fortune frown, 
0, And fhade the glorics ot the Britith crown, 
On England’s fon’s thy abject chains to bind, 
Or damp tre ardouss of a frée-born mind, 
When fortune files, with giddy joy elate 
You {coin the turnings of capricious fate 5 
795 Yet when her fav’ring gales fotget to blow, 
ada Fled are your tranfports, and your hopes laid low, 
rift Not fo Britannia; the with equal mind, ; 
the Or quits her frowning, or receives her kind. REE 
Like her own rocks, when angry Boreas raves, 
Plows the mad fea, and rides the foaming waves; 
Sccure the ftands, tho’ angry tempefts beat, 
And fees the billows break beneath her teet. 
Mid’tt foreign tumults and domettic jars, 
The fnares of treaton, and the fpoil of wars, 
Her native tirength can ev’ry blatt oppofe, 
ell, And hurl defiance on her boaiting foes. ; 
nt, * Lur'd by the verdure of Brittannia’s plains, { 
wl When lawlets Danes ) erfpzead her wide domains, ' 
wnt Long time eclips’d, our Englith Avrrep lay, 
‘3° To wait the dawning of a happier day : ; 
ur While unfubdued the British tire remains, 
And England vindicates her native plains. 
Kmerging forth, he taught their hotts to yield th 


The dear-bought wealth of many a bloody field ; 
Refum’d his crown, and to the world made known, 
The arms that rais’d, can itill fupport a throne. 

“ Perplex’d with cares, and torn with wild debate, 
When half-divided lay the troubled ftate ; 
When infant Henry, ra’s’d to England’s throne, 
(Inheritor of troubles not his own) 
*Midit civil tumults and difputed fway, 
Saw half his realms to foreign foes a prey ; 


Did Gallic Lewrs in the caufe prevail, ft Ne 
Or proud injuftice turn the equal fcale ? 4 a 
No—to his native thores repuls’d he fied, ¥ OLsera=. 


And Britith Freedom rear’d her drooping head : 
Well-pleas’d to found her empire o’er the main 
On England’s brighter day, and Epwarpv’s glorious reign, Hy 


“¢ Need 
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“« Need I yet more our nearer glories trace, 
And mark the trophies of great Tupor’s race ; 
When England’s iceptre, grac’d by virgin fway, 
Gave #ations law, and bade new worlds obey ? 
Afk proud Iberia, when unnamber’d oars 
Sever’d the biltows of her northern fhores, 

While in the Bay her well-arm’d navy rode, 

With warlike troops, and dedathful engines flow’d ; 
When Romes great Pontrire blefs’d the hardy deed, 
And bade their wifhes, and their arms fucceed: 
Did Purxip’s, hott invincible appear ? 

Or Britain trembling fhrink with coward fear? 
Say, did her fons forfake the martial plain, 

Or fly inglorious througlt the fiery main ? 

Let Spain the deed declare—for well the knows 

** Heaven’s wrathful vengeance on Britannia’s foes 5 
Whofe mighty thips, by angry billows toft, 

In fhatter’d fragments cover'd all the coatt: 

While breathlefs,- pale, her mangled warriors lay, 
Stretch’d on the beach, to hoftiie Rage a prey. 

*¢ Learn then, vain power, tho’ treach’rous Callia join, 

“* Ard falfe Iberia aid the bate defign, 

Confpiring each, by force or {fecret guile, 

To biatt the glories of this fea-girt ille ; 

Britain once rous’d fhall alt your fchemes confound, 

And dath your bafelefs fabric to the ground, 

League all your forces, join your warlike ftores, 

And bid your navies line our winding fhores— 

Britain UNITED, all your toils fhall mock, 

And land unmov’d amidit the mighty flock. 

Her gen’rous fons, inur'd to martial toil, 

Shall guard by conq’ring arms their native fo:l: 
‘hiets of renown lead on each martial band, 

Skilfal in war, and flow’r of Britith land: 

One heart, Ons hand, fhall all our hopes o’erthrow—a 

A Narion’s wars, a Nation gives the blow! 

* Our fever’d fons by Gallic fraud betray’d, 
Mourning the ruin mutual wars have made, 

Once more cemented, fhall repyl their foes, 
Tho’ Hell and You the glorious deed oppofe. 

** Strive then no more my fix’d refolves to fhake, 
Or bid my feet Britannia’s realms forfake. 

Tho’ hoftile fleets o’erfpread her fhiaing ftrand, 
And fell deftruction ttalk’d throughout the land; 
Firm I’d.remain, unfhaken to the end; 

Foe to her foes, and to her friends a friend, 

Then hence—and to thy darling fons make-knows, 
Nor art nor force can fhake Britannia’s throne, 
Speed fwitt thy flight, regain thy Gallic fhore, 
And tempt the vengeance of this arm no more.” 


A if 
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4 Fifth Letter to the Ear! of Carlifle from Milliam Eden, F/q3 
; Cadel, 1s. 6d. 

Tn our account of the preceding four letters we were pretty 
full; and in this, therefore, which confifts principally of 
confirmations of what was before advanced, it will not be 
neceflary to be very diffufe. In the exordium he acknow- 
Jedges the juftnefs of our obfervation in the laft month’s Re- 
view, that the extinétion of oppofition is the feafible plan of 
proceeding in adminiftration ; and intimates, that there is 
good reafon to expeét that Great Britain alone will, in fpite 
of the minority, erefh France, Spain, and America, He 
proves clearly, from Dr. Price’s own principles, that the 
people of Great Britain are conftantly encreafing, as the ge- 
neral confumption appears from the excife to be regularly 
upon the encreafe; that, notwithftanding the ceffation of 
the American commerce, the nett receipts of the cuftorn 
houte are not decreated ; that the exchange is upon the whole 
in favour of this ifland; and that by fimplifying the me- 
thod of collecting our revenues and checking finuggling, a 
matter, of which more fhall be faid in the next article, our 
refources may be greatly extended. Upon the whole, this 
letter removes the objections that may have been ftarted 
againft his former reafonings, and proves the gloumy ideas 
ot Dr. Price to be as ill-founded as the publication of them 
was ill-timed. “Ihe following quotation we would recom- 
mend to the peruial of Lord Shelburne and the oppofition : 

“Sir Waliiam Petty’s mixed education and courfe of life, did 
not difpofe him to involve plain fenfe in refined expreffion ; but his 
natural wifdom and chearfulnefs led him to doubt and controvert 
the gloomy {peculations current among his cotemporaries, relative 
to ‘the finking of rents, the decay of trade and commerce, the 
poverty and depopulation of the kingdom, and the rifing omni- 
potence of France.’ Thefe, with other difmal fuggeftions, fays 
he, Lhad rather ftifle than repeat: ‘ ‘They affect the minds of 
fome to the prejudice of al!,”—An iil opinion of their own con- 
cernments renders men more languid and inefleétual in their en- 
deavours. ** Upon this confideration, as a member of the com- 
monwealth, next to knowing the precife truth, in what condition 
the common intereft ftands, I would in all doubtful cafes think 
the beft, and confequentiy not defpair, without ftrong and mani- 
fett reafons ; carefully examining whatever tends to Iefin my 
hopes of the public welfare.” 

** That fome are poorer than others ever was and ever will be, 
and that many are naturaily querulous and envious, is an evil as 
old as the world. 

“* Thefe general obfervations, and that men eat, and drink, and 
laugh, as they ufed to do, have encouraged me to try if I could 
alfo comfort others, being fatisfied myfelf, that the intereft and 
affairs of England are in no deplorable condition.” 

Vou. XI, he The 
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The Ancient Englifh Wake. A Poem. By Mr. Ferningiam. sto, 
Richardfon, - , ae 


In a defcriptive poem efpecial care fhould be taken that 
what fhould animate the {cene does not -deftroy it. For 
this reafon a narrative fhould bear its proper epitodical pro- 
portion. It fhould never be the chicf part of the defign, 
but its appendage, 

How difgufting would be an enchanting landfcape, ob- 
fcured, by placing an uninterefting object where its greateft 
beauties would otherwiie difplay themfelves. ’ 

The above obfervations are too applicable to this poem, 
The fubje& was well chofen, The artift not wanting -powers 
of delineation. But unhappily for the Ancient Englifh 
Wake, its pleafing paftimes gives place to the introduétion 
of a tale which engrofles the chief of this otherwie well 
written poem. pad 

We extraé& the following as the moft interefting lines re- 
lative to the title, We allow the compliment at the end on 
Scotch Mufic is juft, but the time of applying it rather rude 
than judicious. * : 


*¢ Fam’d Crester, now returning from the fane, 
Surveys the tents gay-fpreading o’er the plain; 
Beneath whofe roof the merchant-band difplay’d 
The cheerful {cenery of: aétive trade: 
While fome intent on wealth, with fober view, 
The graver purport of the fair purfue ; 

Some of a free and roving mind partake 

The lighter callings of the bufy Wake ; 

Thefe urge the prefent feer, deep-vers’d in fate, 
Some paflage of their flory to relate : 
There the fond maid, folicitous to know 

Some future inftance of her joy or. woe, 
Attends, half-unbelieving, half fincere, . 

To the vague diétates cf the artful feer. 

Some by the travel’d pilgrim take their ftand, 
To hear the wonders of a foreign ftrand ; 

While others, fmitten with the love of fong, 
Around the minftrel’s harp attentive throng. . 
Of war and daring chiefs the mafter fung, 
While from the chords terrific founds he flung: 
At length defcending from his lofty mood, 

The feeling bard a milder theme purfued, 

And gently wak’d thofe foft, complaining tones, 
So dear to melody which Scotland owas, urs 
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A Treatife on the Elegance of the Latin Tongue. 2.113 


E>ifole Commerciales; or Commercial Letters, in five Lan- 
“guaces, viz. Italian, Englifo, French, Spanifh, and Portu- 
guele, with their refpefive Idioms diflinély pointed out, writ- 
ten on various intere/ling Subjects, in a modern mercantile Style, 
as now practifed ;. all which are carefully felected from origi- 
nal Letters, as they fland in the Copy Books of the mof? emincnt 
Merchants in Europe, and are here exhibited under fictitious 
Names, Sc. The whole is methodically digefted fo as to ferve as 
Models for a regular Correfpondence, ce. To which are 
added, mercantile and maritime Vocabularies of each Tongue, 
&e. Se. By Charles Wifeman, Notary Public and Tranfla- 
jor of all the above Languages. Printed for the Author, and 
fold by B. Law, in Ave-Maria-Lane. 6s. boards, 1779. 


An apparently ufeful collection. 





Exercifes upon the different Parts of Italian Speech, with Refer- 
rences to Veneroni’s Grammar. To which is fubjoined, an 
Abridgment of the Roman Hiftory, intended at once to make 
the Learner acquainted with Hiftory, and the Idiem of the 
italian Language. By F. Botturelli, A.M. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Nourfe. , 


A pleafing and judicious cotiection of exercifes, 





A Treatife en the Elegance of the Latin Tongue. Wherein 
Rules on every Part of Speech, the moft obvious in good Au- 
thors, and the moft neceffary to be known, are fet forth in the 
Shorteft and plaineft Manner, and fupported by Examples, all 
taken from Cicero; proper to be perufed and learnt by heart, 
by young People who have acquired a fufficient Knowledse of 
the Syntax. To which is added a very cancife Treatife in Num- 
bers, fhewing in the fulleft Light, the Way of expreffing them 
in Latin, with the Roman Manner of counting the Days of 
Months. By 4. De Burcy. 12m0. 1s. 6d. Printed for the 
Author. Sold by Fielding and*Walker. 


A ufeful companion toa learner of the Latin tongue. 
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The. Dyer’s. Alfifiant in. the Art of dying Wool and Woollen 
Goods. Extraéted from the philofaphical and chemical Wor's 
of Meffis Fergufan, Du Fay, Heilot, Geoffr.y, Colbert and 
Fulienne. Tranflated from the French, with Additiais and 
practical Experiments. By ‘fames Haigh, Silk and Mufin 
Dyer, Leeds. t2imo. §s. 64. fewed, Leeds, printed, and 
fold by Rivington, London. 


A judicious and ufefal compilation. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the London Reviewer who figns W. 
Sir, 

Your kind of anfwer to the letter I fent in November, addrefied 
in general to the writers of the London Review, i. €. to the 
whele body of your calieagues, requires fome notice from me. 
However thort this epiitle may prove, 1 will endeavour to digeft it 
mito clear, methodical order. 

t. It is expedient, that [ fhould inform you, why I made vfe 
of the word ** feeming,” on which you have deigned to animad- 
vert. It is my detire on all occafions to fhew to every one, whom 
I do not certainly know to be particularly undeferving of it, a 
proper degree of refpeét, to avoid every thing that would have a 
tendency to irritate, and to prefent a charge of any thing thet 
may be erroneous in as inoffeniive terms as poffible. The Chriftian 
inftitutes, I conceive, dictate, and the Chriftian fpirit or difpoli- 
tion fuggeits this manner of conduét. For which reafon, inflead, 
of ufing the word obvious, I preferred the expretlion ‘ /cem- 
ing inconliftency, that there might be nathing which fhould found 
hai‘h or grating to fuch as may be juftly fuppofed to be jealous ot 
their literary reputation. It appears upon the very face of my 
jetter, that I ufed a decent moderation, a pacific reftraint, a tem 
pered, chaflifed form of expreffion; not, Laflure you, from fear, 
or pufilanimity, but from a better motive, from principle. : 

2. It is neceflary to remark, that you do not appear to have paid 
@ common attention to the purport of my letter. For you ia, 
you “never knew till now, that a man could be inconfifient, un- 

efs it were with himielf.” In the beginning, I had intimated, 
that it might be naturally fuppofed, that the gentlemen engaged in 
the ucful publication of the London Review, would chufe to have 
a coufiiency preterved thr oughout their work. Now, ‘urely, Sir, It 
as plain to common fenfe, that a literary performance, whether 
compofed by a fingle hand, or by many conjointly united, fhay 
have the excellency of confiftency ttamped upon it, or may lie ope? 
tu the charge of the oppofite quality, which manifeftly argue’ 4 
deficiency. This defe¢t, the writers, who are or were your col- 
Teague:, have in fome former reviews, I well remember, charged 
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pretty home upon a certain rival body embarked in a fimilar un- 
dertaking. You are nor, I am fure, to be told (it would be an af- 
front to your underilanding) that a periodical work may be confift- 
et. or inconfiftent with itfelf, 

You acknowledge, that **‘ had your prefent editor been that of 
the Review to which I allude, you fliould have joined in part of 
the charge.” | alluded, Sir, evidently to more Reviews than one, 
but one only I quoied. Do \ou feriouily intend to infinuate, that 
your pretent editor means actually to depart from the fentiments, 
and the principles, of his very able-predeceffor? If fo, I fear his 
Review will fink in value, and may perhaps fomewhat decreafe in 
fale too. 

3. With regard to your laft paragraph, it is proper to obferve, 
that you may tind a complete anfwer to your queries and objections 
in Mr. Jonathan Edward’s treatife on Free-Will, to which I re- 
ferred in the preceding letter. ‘The whole title is this, ‘* A caree 
“ ful and ftri¢t inquiry into the modern prevailing notions of that 
“freedom of will, which is fuppofed to be efiential to Moral 
“ Acency, Virtue and Vice, Reward and Punifhment, Praife and 
“ Biame :” the 3d. edition, o¢tavo (on good paper, | add, for there 
isa wretched edition of it on bad paper.) In this argumenta- 
tive tract every thing neceffary refpecting free sgency and divine 
grace is included, is handled with that admirable exaétnefs that 
will ever confer honour upon the author, and is difcuffed with 
wacommon ability at fome confiderable length. But there is an- 
other author, to whom | muft now refer you alfo, for no lefs com- 
plete a folution to your ‘magined difficulty, This is Mr. Maclau- 
rin, brather to the philofophical gentleman that writ upon Alge- 
braand Fluxions. In his *- Effay on Prejudices againti the Gof- 
pel” from page 187 to page 194, and in his ‘* fffay on the Scrip- 
ture Dottrine of Divine Grace,” page 347, and fome few following 
pages, your queitions are concifely aniwered, and your objections 
clearly folved. It would take up too great a portion of the Ree 
view to give you their arguments in detail: but if you will in- 
{pect them with a careful and firiét examination, aod then attempt 
an aniwer to what they have advanccd, I pledge myfelf to you 
and to the public, (if Divine Providence (hall continue to me the 
health, which I have from my youth up hitherto enjoyed) to fol- 
low you, in reply, with clofe (I truit) and not defultory reafoning, 
page after page, and paragraph after paragrah. But till you have 
done this, it is to little purpofe for me, whilit fufficicient antwers 
are already in print, to waite both paper and time. Betides which, 
I now leave you to * yield the palm,” to men who were far my 
fuperjors, and whofe removal out of this world may give lefs oc- 
cafion to any unfriendly paffions. Since it has been wifely re- 
marked by a modern genius, improving upon the fuggettion of 
Horace, ‘* that death increafes our vencration for the good. as 
“ well as extenuates our hatred for the bad. For thofe vir'ues, 


“ which once we envied, becaufe they eclipfe our own, can now 
as 
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* no longer obftrué our reputation, and we have therefore no in- 
s¢ tereft to fupprefs their praife.” 

It cannot be deemed impertinent to add, that the doétrine of 
necefity, which from Mr, Toplady and Dr. Prieftley, the London 
Reviewers have repeatedly maintained, feems to be more expofed 
to the imputation of clafhing with man’s free agency, and the 
juftice of God, than the doctrine of grace as delivered by Mr. 
Gu:don. + Se 

‘To conclude. To confider all men, who, from a_fincere em- 
bracing the inftructions of divine revelations, where the influence 
of grace is fo exprefily taught, acknowledge its reality, as fana- 
tics (a term expreflive of irrational wildnefs) is to accufe as vifion- 
ary, and replete with a fort of intellectual wildfire, fome of the 
greiteit men, and greateft ornaments ef our country, from Arch- 
bithop Uther down to the Bifhops Proteus and Hurd, with very 
many intermediate names of various ranks. 

If you, Sir, are the fame gentleman, who, under the figna- 
of W. have writ the ftri¢tures on philofophical fubjeéts in the 
London Review, I can with pleafure compliment you as an able 
philofopher, but cannot adimit you to be an excellent theologian, 

_Lam, however, Sir, with refpe&, 

Roche, Cornwall, Feb 25, 1730. Your obedient Servant, 

; S. Forry, 

P.S. In this remote county, we are often, (efpecially in bad 
tveather) many weeks before we receive a book or pamphlet from 
London. It was not till yefterday. I had the January Review, 
or 1 thould have writ and ferit this time enough to be inferted in 
your Review for February. 

N. B. The pages reterred to in Maclaurin are in the laf edi- 
tion publifhed 1742, they are different in the edition that came 
out 1755. 





To Mr. S. Furly. 


: eo a i 3 

Tam favoured with your letter, to which I beg leave to offer the 
following as a conclufive anfwer, unlefs you are more pertinent to 
the fubjeét in difpute. ate 
_ Your reafons for uting the expreffions of feeming inconfiflency are 
as delicate as they are jutt. But, if it were not trifling on a fimple 
exprefion, J fhould cbferve—that the feathered arrow {leals into 
the breaft, while the fhicld is litted to ward off the blow of the 
fword. I wiil not fay that you féarhered your words, that they 
might glide the more fure and filent to their deftined aim. Yet, 
this | will obierve, that under cover of that pacific reffraint you 
Mention, pufillanimity is oftener concealed than principle. 

In refpeR to my not having paid a common attention to the pute 
pore of your letter, I believe it will be found, I -paid a much 
greater attention than you thought I fhould., Although you = 

no 
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not individually addrefs the letter to our Editor, but collectively to 
the London Reviewers, 1 am fure you are not to be informed it 
was tacitly meaning hom: elfe, I fhould afk you---In what body of 
perfons. from the loweft fociety to the national affembly, do we 
not per onally addiefs the prefident, fpeaker, or chancellor? Befides, 
Sir, i: would be a bad compliment to your yood fenfe were I to 
fuppofe you could accufe a fociety of what its Editor can only com- 
mit. You muft know---it is his mmediate bufinefs to infpect the 
differe it Keviewer’s articles, and to receive or rej &t fuch as he con- 
fiders inconfiftent with the credit and intereft of the work. 

I not nly agree with you:--that every literary performance, 
wh: ther focial or individual, may be confittent; but unlets it be 
confiftent its ftability w.ll be batelefs. 

As w the charge brought by my colleagues againft a rival body, 
&c. I fhall only fay---it is an invariable maxim with me not ta 
bufy myfelf in others affairs farthe: than my employment engages 
me: I muft alfo add---our correfpondeace had not been, had ail 
others obferved the fame maxim. 

I mult next confefs that with all the great attention I boaft of 
having paid your letter, I fhould not have known, unlefs you bad 
taken he patns to inform me, you had meant any other Reviews 
than ours---fo evident were your allufions. 

* Now, Sir, although you think it too much trouble, to anfwer 
my propofitions, I will take the pains to anfwer your queftion, and 
add one or two attendant obférvations---Our Editor has too much 
fenfe of his’ predeccffor---his father’s diftinguiflied abilities, for me 
to infinuate that he means to deviate from either his fentiments or 
his principles; therefore you may banih all fear of the Review’s 
not preferving its fale or value. But pray, in fo multifarious a 
labour as a Review, do you fuppofe azy HUMAN ability can preferve 
it uniformly from error? I doubt even your 1Nsprrep would find 
it impracticable. Thereiore, in turn, let me prefume to dictate. 
Do not call the avoiding fuch errors---departing from the fentiments 
and principles of his really able predeceffor. At the fame iime, if 
poflible, ufe a n:ore ** chaffized” mode of expreflien, than to infer 
juch hafty, and, I again fay, ars conciufions from fuch vague 
principlés, 

Could I have fuppofed, when you attacked my criticifm, you 
were not prepared to anfwer my queftions, I fhould not have 
thought your letter worth the notice I gave it. It is a trifling 
beneath the puerile wranglings of fophitters. It is an affront to 
the public, to force upon their view any thing fo uninteretting. 
In the name of wonder, did you, at firft, mean to lead me through 
the manfions of the dead that you might awe--- by reafon you could 
not convince me? I am at a lofs how to term your behaviour. If 
you have read thofe works on which you pay fuch encomiums, 
how can you want anfwers to what I have, in fo few lines, afked? 
In faying, then anfwers would take trp too much of the Review, you 


pay me a fort of a compliment not very intelligible. If you mean” 


they require volumes to be read and tranfcribed, 1 muft return you 
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my moft grateful acknowledgments. But, on the other hand, if 
you mean that any thing you could fay, although ever fo fhort, 
would not be interefting enough for the Review---In proof of the 
contrary, I refer you to the infertion of your paft letters. 

Any matter that is foreign to our difpure, as far as it relates to 
the propriety of my criticifm, I have every right to deem imper. 
tinent. How then fhall I confider your mention of Mr, Toplady 
and Dr. Prieftly on Necefity? What reference has that to our dif- 
pute on Free-Agency---which, as it relates to myfelf, I have called 
upon you to anfwer my obfervations in its favour? It is not refer- 
ring me to Libraries, nor noticing the Review having maintained 
the dottrine of neceflity, that can excufe your perfonal anfwers to 
what I have, fince you began the attack, all imaginable reafon to 
demand; and to cali upon you neither to defert the lifts you forced, 
nor to oppofe the /vades of the dead to vear the brunt of that op. 
pofition you yourfelf have provoked. 

If you intend to lead me into the Revelatians, all our difpute 
muft immediately be finifhed. It would indeed be impious to argue 
againft what the divinity is fuppofed to dictate. So that, if weare 
to continue this any turther, 1 beg you will neither mention Reve. 
lations, nor any perfons fo nearly related to them as are archbifhops, 
They thould be too facred to be bandied about in a literary alter- 
.cation. All I have to requeft is, in few words, to give plain, ra 
tional, unin/pired relolves to my very few queftions, ‘This will con- 
firm me in an opinion of your being a fenfible man---a far mort 
eftimable character than a felf-infpired, fanatical faint, 

I am, Sir, 
With all due refped, 
Your moft obedient Servant, 
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Anfwers to Correfpondents, 


Our Correfpondents, who in obliging us with literary informa- 
tion, or other marks of their approbation and efteem, expect a re- 
turn of civility by private letter, are begged to excufe our non- 
compliance with fo feemingly reafonable an expectation ; as the 
multiplicity of their epittolary favours, and the objects of our at- 
tention, are fo great, as to put it abfolutely out of our power to 
make {uch particular returns of our gratitude and efteem.— __ 

We are forry we cannot comply with the requeft of ‘ Sophia 
M—>; but the London Reviewers make it an invariable rule, not 
to give any opinion about unprinted prodaétions. Oar fair cot- 
re{pondent is therefore defired to fend tor her manufcript, which 
is left with our publifher under cover, directed to ‘* Sophia 
M—.” 

We are obliged, much againft our inclinations, to poftpoue 
our review of foreign books till next month, when we hope tot 
fume that branch of criticiim. 
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